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JOHN CAMERON. 


BY THOMAS READ WILKINSON, 


JHEN I began to write this short paper about that 
remarkable man, John Cameron, who has recently 
passed away, I was startled to discover that almost fifty 
years had elapsed since I listened to his first lecture in 
Manchester. 

The course was given during the winter of 1847, in one 
of the classrooms of the old Mechanics’ Institution, Cooper 
Street, on the ground floor, and the audience was very 
small. I do not think there were present a dozen persons, 
but in some respects quality compensated for lack of 
numbers. Immediately in front of me, on the next bench, 
sat Ralph Waldo Emerson, recently arrived from America, 
who had been brought to the lecture by our old friend 
Alexander Ireland. 

The title of Cameron’s discourse was, if I remember 
rightly, “ The Poet as the Interpreter of Nature,” a theme 
upon which he was at all times eloquent. It is difficult 
now to call back from the depths of memory the glowing 
language of Cameron, which he poured forth in exposition 
and illustration of his subject. My friend, Mr. J. H. 
Nodal, has happily characterised him as a great impro- 
visatore ; he was this and something more. 
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In the Manchester City News of January 2nd, 1897, 
a correspondent, Mr. Simon, has given a very full and 
accurate recollection of the manner, and to some extent 
the matter, of Mr. Cameron’s discourses, as well as charac- 
teristic touches of his personality. This was followed, on 
January 9th, by a letter from Mr. Henry Walker, equally 
truthful and appreciative. I think that very little more 
can be said than is contained in the excellent articles of 
these two ardent disciples of Cameron. I concur in almost 
every sentence of them, and what I feel to be the chief 
difficulty in writing of Cameron is that so little remains in 
our memories but impressions. 

Cameron’s main work and his strength, during all the 
years I knew him, was in his power of exposition of the 
poets and philosophers, and doubtless he exercised a 
great and good influence upon his hearers, frequently 
awakening powers which would probably have remained 
dormant, and leading many young minds into intellectual 
habits, which might become invaluable. 

I have tried to think out the reasons why so little 
remains in the memory that can be formulated, of the 
many and varied discourses I have heard him deliver; and 
I think it probable that, delightfully pleasant as were the 
hours spent under the Cameronian political and personal 
influences, their remembrance has been much efiaced by 
the more enduring influence of the impressive incidents 
and experiences of the great times through which we have 
lived. 


IRtemember that in 1848 we saw the second French 
Republic established, the monarchies of Europe in a 
condition of extreme alarm, followed by the inevitable 
reaction ; and soon in France an empire founded upon 
bayonets and artillery. Then came the war with Russia, 
and in dreadful sequence the Sepoy mutiny in India. 
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In the western hemisphere came the revolt of the Southern 
States of the American Union, with four years of fratricidal 
war, the echoes of which had scarcely died away when the 
resurrection of Germany was announced to the world by 
the thunders of Sadowa, and emphasised by the un- 
paralleled campaign of 1870. 

Concentrated within a period of less than a quarter of a 
century, has the modern world witnessed so solemn a 
march of events as these I have mentioned? Can it be 
otherwise than that all our lives have been influenced by 
this making of History on so vast a scale? Even now 
we are much too near the events to realise their full 
significance. No wonder, then, that the voice of the 
eloquent expositor of Wordsworth, and Shakespeare, and 
Homer should have left only vague, though happy, 
memories, which can with difficulty be precisely recorded. 

John Cameron was born in Perth, the Leeds Mercury 
(December 12, 1896,) says, 87 years ago; others say that 
he was in his 90th year. Whatever differences there may 
be as regards age, there is no doubt that he was born in 
the first decade of the present century; and his early life 
was therefore passed at a time of great anxiety and 
national strain, consequent upon our wars against Napo- 
leon and the United States of America. 

After his college course, like many other Scotchmen, he 
came South, and, according to the Inquirer (Unitarian 


journal), began ministerial duties at Dorchester. In 1837, 


however, he became minister at Westgate, Wakefield, 
where he remained seven years. He had not been three 
years in Wakefield when his first published volume 
appeared, in 1840—“ Discourses by John Cameron ”—a 
very modest little volume, inscribed to one Daniel Gaskell, 
Esq., “a man in private life to be looked at for example, 
and who in the sphere of political endeavour has proved 
himself to be the Honest Workman.” 
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The four discourses are:—l. The True Enfranchisement. 
Il. The Men of Old. III. Christian Endeavour and 
Achievement. IV. The Honest Workman. London: 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. Manchester: Forest and 
Fogg. 1840. 

The second discourse is inscribed to Richard Monckton 
Milnes, Esq., M.P., to whom Cameron was then evidently 
favourably known. 

The contents of this small volume show us the young 
aspiring Unitarian minister, as yet untouched by the 
influence of Carlyle, with no evidence of that fervid love 
of Wordsworth and the demi-gods of poetry which in 
succeeding years became marked characteristics. 

One extract may suffice from the discourse, “Christian 
Endeavour and Achievement.” He says:—“Is not the 
great question of our times, How shall we create better 
men and better communities of men than any of which 
the world has had hitherto any knowledge? Even they 
who believe man to be a fallen debased creature, ‘in 
whom there dwelleth no good thing,’ are equally with 
those who think far otherwise laid hold of by this question, 
and they are giving to it a hopeful answer, that of endea- 
vour to evolve from the bad or indifferent present the good 
and best future. All are asking and answering, or trying 
to answer, this question. The press is spreading it far 
and wide among all classes, and the hard-working multi- 
tudes—the greatest part of whose life is spent in toil— 
confederate to speak of social progression, and to construct 
a machinery for its furtherance. The number is daily 
increasing of that already great majority whose only 
golden age and land of promise lie in the nearer or 
remoter future. Peter the Hermit preached Europe into 
a crusade for the rescue of the Holy Land from Saracenic 
desecration, but in our time the ‘word of power’ works in 
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men, to urge them on to struggle for a mightier enfran- 
chisement. Christianity is God’s chosen instrument of 
reformation, and every one of us, by embodying in the lite 
its divine spirit of love, makes himself a missionary of the 
best kind for the redemption of the world. As the butting 
of the young lamb is significant indication of his future 
‘wreathed horns superb,’ so is this social movement around 
us evidence of things not seen, tentative forecast by society 
of the better conditions awaiting it in the coming time. 
The reformations in our social system are at once proxi- 
mate effects of the general aspiration after a better state 
of things than the present, and approximations to the 
revelation of what is highest in man. The undefined 
longing in the universal human soul then first began to 
understand itself when Europe awoke at the thunders of 
the Reformation, and from that time to the present, 
through revolution and battle-field, man and society have, 
on zigzag path, held perseveringly on their way, to a 
country better than the old, wherein there shall be justice 
done to his complex nature, as son of Adam and son of 
God, as at the top of the animal scale or as made but a 
little lower than the angels. The anticipation of a better 
state is perennial as Hope in the heart of man, and ‘ Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast.’ It is the unwearied 
spring of endeavour, the prime mover that can make to- 
morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow a day in which he 
can work joyfully, and see before him ‘fields freshened 
with the dews of expectation.’ The wise and good of 
every name are, with diversity of gifts, but the same spirit, 
striving, each in his own way, to carry society forward 
into a healthier condition than the present, to disencumber 
man of the burthen time has laid upon him, that he may 
run freely the great career appointed him.” 

In 1843 Mr. Cameron published a volume, “The Nota- 
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bilities of Wakefield and its Neighbourhood.” This 
volume is “inscribed to Richard Monckton Milnes, M.P., 
with admiration of his genius as Poet and Thinker.” The 
first article, Richard Monckton Milnes,” extends to forty 
pages, one page of which is devoted to Milnes; the rest is 
an excellent article on “ Poetry as the Exponent of Man 
and Nature,” and contains the pith of many lectures which 
Cameron delivered in after years. Cameron may have 
been reminded from without, or in reviewing his own 
work discovered that this article was like a perform- 
ance of Hamlet with the title part omitted; for after 
several notabilities—W. H. Leatham, Dr. Crowther, and 
Mr. John Maude—had been placed before his audience in 
separate articles, Cameron returns to Monckton Milnes. 
But even then it is only after fourteen pages of interesting 
discursive matter that he begins, “It is time now to turn 
to the product of Mr. Milnes’s poetical faculty.” 

I have not wished to dwell too much upon this, except 
as giving a forcible example of what became a genuine 
characteristic of the man—decided want of continuity—a 
fatal flaw even in men of undoubted genius. Judging 
from the occasional familiar style, I should say that these 
articles, “The Notabilities of Wakefield,” were given first 
as lectures and afterwards put into book form. They are 
a remarkable contrast to his earlier production, and are 
thoroughly characteristic of the man as we came to know 
him—erratic, exuberant, brilliant at times, but remote, 
very, from the proposed subject of discourse. 

The stride, if I may say so, taken between 1840 and 
1843, when “The Notabilities’’ was published, was truly 
remarkable. There is a greater freedom of style, a fresh- 
ness as of mountain breezes after the tranquil air of the 
valley. Some great awakening had surely happened; 
were the bonds of ministerial restraint giving way, and 
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his spiritual eye opening to a realisation of the tremendous 
heritage of the universe into which we are born ? 

Nothing is more interesting than to trace the evolution 
of genius; here, however, we have but scanty material 
upon which to build, yet there is sufficient to make the 
induction probable that some potent disturbing influence 
had been operative on the mind and character of John 
Cameron about the time of his thirty-fifth year, as he 
a few years later pathetically wrote— 

Would! that my thought had kept her early state, 
Nor pushed the window of her ark aside 


To scour away wild-wheeling far and wide 
Over a flood that never can abate. 


The dove returned, but Thought can ne’er again 
Flee to the covert of her she!tering ark ; 
The raven’s fate is hers, thro’ storm and dark, 
To sweep the dread immeasurable main. 


For her, no rest upon the rolling wave ; 
For her, where’er she flee, no sheltering bourne, 
No shallowing of the deluge, no return ; 

For her, no welcoming hand stretched forth to save. 
Say to what ark of refuge can she flee ? 

Whilst at Wakefield he made some friends, as we have 
seen; among them Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord 
Houghton, and Mr. W. H. Leatham, the banker. His 
originality of character, however, created opponents, and 
it is quite evident that the latest period of his pastorate 
there was not a satisfactory time either for himself or the 
congregation. 

One incident may suffice: “A leading member of the 
congregation gave a dance, and Mr. Cameron was invited. 
Mr. Cameron came, but not, perhaps, in the way antici- 
pated. When dancing was in full swing he descended on 
the ballroom carrying a load of opera cloaks, plaids, and 
mantles. His hostess, astonished, asked for an explanation. 
The minister answered, ‘Madam, I have come to clothe 
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the naked.’” This and similar incidents did not, of course, 
increase his popularity. 

I learned but the other day, from an old Yorkshire 
friend, who knew him, that some of the articles in his 
“Notabilities” were the cause of much irritation and 
annoyance in Wakefield, and helped to swell the stream of 
opposition to his remaining in the pastorate at Westgate. 

The Leeds Mercury says: ‘‘Eventually he became a 
prominent figure in local Radicalism, and lectured as well 
as published, and preached. but the trustees of the 
chapel, in September, 1844, passed a resolution that after 
the 1st October they would close the chapel unless Mr. 
Cameron resigned. Mr. Cameron was not the man to 
resign. On the first Sunday in October forcible entrance 
was made into the chapel by a band of ‘stalwarts,’ 
acting as a body guard to the parson, who continued to 
preach for some months. But, of course, the end came. 
Since that time he has frequently acted as ‘supply’ in 
various Unitarian chapels.” Recollections of him are not 
unfrequent among the older members of that religious 
organisation. 

I think it would be early in 1845 that he left Wakefield 
and came into Lancashire, where, probably through the 
Leatham influence, he became acquainted with the Bright 
family at Rochdale, with whom he found work to do for 
some time, both tutorial and expository. Thence he came 
to Manchester, in which town he remained many years. 

He had not been long in Manchester before the series of 
lectures to which I have alluded was organised in 1847. 
Many others followed, and at varying intervals during 
thirty years I had the pleasure of listening to his apparently 
exhaustless eloquence. 


The year before Cameron gave his first course of lectures 
in Manchester, the ground had been prepared for such an 
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enterprise in 1846 by a series of lectures on the genius and 
writings of Thomas Carlyle, delivered at the Manchester 
Atheneum by George Dawson, a Birmingham Noncon- 
formist divine of uncommon gifts. The delivery of these 
lectures, wrote Alexander Ireland, “was a noteworthy 
event in Manchester ; an impulse was given to free thought 
and to a spirit of free enquiry, and many young men and 
women were stimulated by this and subsequent courses of 
his lectures to higher aims, and, encouraged by their 
purifying and elevating tone, to aspire to a nobler daily 
life.” 

It is possible that though these lectures had prepared 
an audience, they were at the same time sufficiently 
satisfying to cause both young and old to hesitate 
before subscribing to further courses of lectures by an 
unknown man, even if vouched for by those who had 
introduced George Dawson to Manchester. Moreover, a 
greater than he, Ralph Waldo Emerson, came upon the 
scene in the winter of 1847, and for a time held the ear 
and mind of the intellectual community. Be that 
as it may, from his first appearance there was 
always considerable difficulty in bringing an audience 
together for Mr. Cameron, and at no period do I remember 
to have seen him address his lectures to more than twenty 
or thirty persons, usually fewer. 

During the years in which Manchester was his head- 
quarters, for he often absented himself from the busy 
haunts of men, Cameron published six volumes, and 
privately printed another, viz., “Clouds and Sunshine,” 
a poem, dated 1851. In 1853 appeared his “Trial of the 
Manchester Bards and the Bowdon Coronation. By a 
Manchester Man.” This is a small volume, in which it is 
difficult to discover the meaning, if it has any serious 
meaning. The opening scene or prologue, or what the 
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author calls a microdrama, is the forecourt of Bowdon 
Hall, in which a tailor and the devil meet in colloquy, 
ending in the tailor cutting off the devil’s nose with his 
shears. To this follows the Trial, in the Hall of Judgment 
at Bowdon, before Chief Justice Smashboys, Mr. Justice 
Roughcove. and Mr. Justice Sweetphrase. These names, 
commonplace enough, are supposed to be suggestive of 
their respective styles. Then comes an “ Historic Fore- 
word,” in which the gatherings of the poets and the people 
are described. One specimen of this will suffice, “The 
Children of the Sun,” in capital letters; here they are— 


And all the Bards of Lancashire were there— 

I saw Apollo staring at the crowd, 

I heard the merry Muses laugh aloud— 

Some Towns sent one, and some did send a pair ; 
And some did send (they had them and to spare) 
A dozen and one, and some did send a score ; 
Such a procession ne’er was seen before, 

Of wild-eyed Poets with dishevelled hair : 

And some of them were to the Muses known, 

As Critchley Prince, that might have been a name ; 
And Charley Swain, some call him Charlemain ; 
And Davy Holt, a rose not fully blown ; 

And gentle Grindon,* Lady Flora’s flame ; 

And Smith, of every muse the darling Swain. 


The author of ‘“Mirabeau: a Life History,” is intro- 
duced, and recites a poem, “Alexander the Great.” Sir 
Phelim Phooka follows. His replies to the Judges, during 
a long dialogue, are always made by a quotation from 
Shakespeare. He recites a poem, ‘‘ The Lovers.” 1 think 
this personage is meant for the late H. B. Peacock. 

Next we are brought face to face with an astrologer, a 
wizard, and a witch. These latter serve to announce the 
arrival of the Manchester Apollo, who, after a dozen and a 
half pages of fooling between the Judges and the wizard 
and witch, recites the chief poem in the strange medley, 


* A Prose-Poet— but with a fine ear for the cosmic harmonies. 
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“An Elegy on the late lamented Sammy Soames, Esq., of 
Manchester, Draper and Town Councillor,’ beginning— 


Our star is quenched in blackest glooms ; 
Knee deep in crape among the tombs 
Mourns Manchester her godly Soames, 
The lost and dear— 
And sitting in the catacombs 
She pours the tear. 


To this succeeds the entry of nine aldermen of Man- 
chester, in scarlet gowns, and a certain Sir Leoline Sackbut, 
who reciteth from “The Orator.” Who is this Sir Leoline ? 
And so on, and so on. But it is all John Cameron 
underneath these thin disguises ; mostly Cameronian fire- 
works and foolery, as I read it. Destitute of artistic 
design, with no touch of real dramatic creative power, it is 
a painful exhibition of verse-making run riot, and a sad 
example, I think, of talent devoted to an ignoble purpose. 

In this strange mosaic there is one bit which I would 
fain rescue, and which was probably not intended origi- 
nally for the place it holds. He says :— 


To feel within the stirrings of the power 

To bless the world ; to wish our thoughts had wings 
To sweep the world ; to wish that we were kings 
In royal-wise to give a royal dower ; 

Or gods, to charge with blessing the swift hour ; 
To climb in dream the glorious heights of hope, 
To have the will to do without the scope— 

’Tis this that makes the sunniest day to lower ; 
Tis this that makes the Sisyphus of song, 
Rolling his stone for ever up the hill, 

No fable, but an everlasting truth ; 

No tale to him the man of purpose strong, 

No tale to credulous and aspiring youth 

That strives to set the right above the wrong. 


No opportunity, however, is lost of throwing the dirt of 
sneer and sarcasm upon Manchester and its citizens; and 


this is not confined to Cameron’s verse, but abounded in 
his speech, and is not omitted in his prose writings. 
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“Yarns by a Manchester Spinner” (no date, but after 
1857). This is a collection of Mr. Cameron’s verse which 
the world has willingly let die; it contains many sonnets, 
many verses that may be considered autobiographical, and 
one remarkably vulgar piece, which, had any other man 
than Cameron published in a book of poems, would, 
figuratively speaking, have damned him as beyond the 
power of redemption. 

“Truth and Beauty ” is a collection of extracts from the 
Poets with which Cameron illustrated his lectures, or, 
rather, it was his volume of texts, from which he held forth 
with exuberance ; and it is pleasant to find a reprint of 
such richness from our great Poets, who are to some of us 
a treasured solace in dark days, when sorrow brooding sits 
anear, as well as the bringers of ineffable sunlight and 
tranquillity in our happier times. 

“ Phases of Thought ” (1870) is a collection of sermons 
and lectures of various seasons, chiefly, however, I judge, 
of Cameron’s early period. The majority of these dis- 
courses are well worth reading. They are the product of 
the man before the stormy times of his Wakefield career. 

In the discourse, “ Pantoscopic Spectacles in Special 
Application,” we have an excellent example of Cameron’s 
more recent style as a lecturer, both in manner and matter. 
Its substance was given over and over again in many 
lectures, and with some reservations I consider it is a full 
expression of the tone of feeling and mind of the man in 
his later period. I think the last chapter of this volume, 
which he calls “ A Photograph,” had better not have been 
written, much less printed and published. But Cameron’s 
notion of his own powers of discrimination was of a very 
exalted order, and of all men with whom I have had inter- 
course, not one has so deeply impressed me with the idea 
that he thought of himself, in speaking to his audience, 
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few or otherwise, as, “I am Sir Oracle, and when I ope 
my mouth, let no dog bark.” 

In 1872 Cameron published “ The Old Piano; a fantasia, 
with variations high fantastical.” In the short preface to 
this indescribable whirl of rhymes, Cameron says—“ By 
the word ‘fantasia’ I wish it to be understood that the 
verse moves lightly, now this way now that way, at the 
touch of suggestion ; a hint, a tone, according to its being, 
carries it away, away. No evolution of thought from 
thought, as in ratiocination, but free erratic movement 
even to the high fantastical. As honest expression of 
opinion, I am ready to show fight for it any day—but as 
Poetry, the critics may, with the full consent of the author, 
send it to Coventry.” In which place, in kindness to his 
memory, we will allow it to remain. 

“Ludibria Ventis,” 1878, or sports (playthings) for the 
winds. This is, alas, a poor affair, and was certainly 
cruelly neglected by the reading world, and we may say 
has perished in the cold. It appears to me to show a 
falling off in intellectual power, and I cannot at this 
distance of time understand why it was ever printed. 
With a few other friends of his, 1 took a good many 
copies, of course, and they may be picked up here and 
there now in the old booksellers’ shops. The voyage round 
the Isle of Man, with its nausea, is, alas, here reproduced, 
as well as several extracts from earlier productions. 

It is a great relief to have exhausted my adverse remarks, 
which, I trust, will be taken charitably by my old friends 
and more ardent disciples of John Cameron. In the course 
of my own intellectual life he gave me much that was 
stimulating and instructive, for which I gave him my 
homage as an expositor of more than ordinary capacity, 
For the remaining volume, “Clouds and Sunshine,” I have 
only to express my admiration ; it is a full expression of 
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the man in his prime, yet under the chastening influence 
of sorrow, and, whilst it embalms some of his earlier 
beliefs, contains also the expression of his noblest aspira- 
tions and the best teachings of his own experience up to 
the time of writing. I see also in reading this poem the 
influence of Wordsworth and Tennyson, both of whom he 
looked upon with reverent eye. No method of which 
I am master will so adequately give a full idea of the 
tone and drift of this poem as a series of quotations more 
or less in sequence. 

In the preface to “Clouds and Sunshine,” Cameron 
writes: “The following little poem was written in the Isle 
of Man, whither the author went from Manchester, the 
grand capital of manufacturing industry—the town in 
which, of all others, one best sees the good and evil of the 

modern system.’ The poem isa brief exposition of the 

twofold agitation wrought in the soul by questions ‘ too 
high for us,’ and the spectacle of the evils that are done 
under the sun that shines over the region of the new 
industrialism ” :— 

Wearied of cities, flying for awhile 

Devouring evil alienate from good, 

Seizing, like fire, on every side its food, 

With eager haste I sought this lonely isle. 

Isle of dark mountains! I could clasp thee round, 

As the sea clasps thee in her large embrace, 


And gaze upon thee as on one dear face, 
After long hope, in some blest moment found. 


Now he longs for the early innocent eyes of boyhood, and 
emphasises his belief in the primal Paradise. Throughout 
this stanza one feels the influence of Wordsworths 
immortal ode :— 


Not in the shivering savage state began 
Humanity to run its wondrous race ; 

To a celestial origin we trace 

The ancestral] savage of the modern man. 
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In the next stanza we have the man struggling with 
doubt and speculations deep and high :— 


The boy can see around him but the good, 

The man must wrestle with the Maker’s plan,— 
Must find the good of evil, if he can, 

From ages antecedent to the flood ; 

Must break himself upon the wheel of thought— 
Great thought, aspiring to subdue the world, 
Began her conquering march when time was born. 


In stanza iv. the poet gives us the result of his medita- 
tions and speculations :— 


The past ne’er dies—our aim and tendency, 

Our thought and action, are the flower and fruit 
Of eldest thought and act—the living root 

Of life’s wide-spreading, ever-sprouting, tree. 
The inspiration of the heroic force 

Of generations, and their demi-gods, 

Comes streaming to us from their bright abodes, 
As cloud-born rivers from their skyey source ; 
We sail by star, by compass, and by chart— 

It lives and works—whate’er in thought was true, 
Or brave in act, in Roman, Greek, or Jew,— 
Their life-blood floods the channels of our heart. 


Self-tasking thought, says the poet, must endeavour to 
discover the laws, if laws there be, which have governed 
human destinies. Alas! No historic Newton or Laplace 
has so far appeared. 


The revolution of the lunar sphere, 

The gracious equipoise of day and night, 
The planets in their regulated flight, 

The inevitable measure of the year, 

The cosmic life-pulse felt from sun to sun, 
The mighty undulation of the sea— 

All, all proclaim in Nature fealty ; 

And is there in the life of Nations none ? 
No large obedience as their course they run, 
To the stretched sceptre of a royal law, 
Potent as that omnipotent to draw 

The rolling orbs around their central sun ? 


And so I hoped till hope became a dream, 
And shaped all objects to her dream divine. 
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Anear and far I sought analogies 

To give adventurous thought unfettered scope ; 
And thought came freighted to the feet of hope 
With treasures gathered from far distant seas, 
And from vague cycles out of memory 

In the grey dawn of time, when Nature rent 
Our quelling island from the continent, 

And poured her floods between, that she might be 
The imperial mistress of the fateful sea, 

The dread of tyrants, peopler of the isles ; 
From Arctic climes to where the tropic smilee, 
The genetrix of nations of the free. 

And if, said I, the God in Nature wrought 

To mould an isle to be the planet’s soul, 

Sweeps not the planet to some glorious goal 
Beyond the farthest flight of daring thought ? 


But thought will startle at the signs of strife, 
The world-old conflict of the good and ill ; 
Here, indications of a gracious will, 

There, of a power inimical to life ; 

Does the fierce-flooded stream ? the lightning spare ? 
The heaving earth, before she spout her fire, 
Check her volcanic thunders to enquire 

If here Pompeii ? or if Lisbon there ? 

The best for us is not to ask and ask 
Questions that gender questions without end ; 
But with heroic joy our powers to bend 

To the achievement of some fruitful task. 


Several stanzas are devoted to exhibit how inadequate 
to satisfy the hunger of the soul in the search after truth 
is speculation, of which he says :— 


While moping speculation idly stands, 
Mumbling with toothless gums her mouldy thought. 


Again he returns to the attack :— 


Can she embreathe pure hope and courage high 
For great occasion or the daily strife ? 

Say can she feed with lofty thoughts the life ? 
Thoughts that best teach us how to live and die. 
What boots it to have spent the soul’s life-breath 
Searching the abysses with the sounding chord ? 
I turn for ever from the depths abhorred, 

To fan the embers of the fires of faith— 
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Embers and ashes of the fires that glowed 
On the heart’s altar when my life was new, 
Before the blast of speculation blew, 

And sent me blindly groping after God ; 
God of the heart, too potent to dethrone 
For brief, usurping idols—calf or clod— 
Some hocus-pocus transcendental god, 
Some bubble peradventure fully blown. 


We may take for granted that these lines, as may 
be said of the complete poem, are a true revelation 
of the spiritual warfare in which John Cameron was 
earnestly engaged at the period about 1850. Once more, 
in stanza xiii., he breaks out :— 


The Maker’s plan we cannot understand, 
Nor what we are, nor what we are to be; 
As well endeavour to contain the sea 
Within the rounded hollow of the hand. 
In vain has speculation tried to pierce 
The impenetrable mystery to the core, 
To sail across a sea without a shore, 

To solve the riddle of the universe, 

The riddle of the world, the little part 

In this or that condition—mine or thine ; 
To vindicate the government divine, 

To the authentic yearnings of the heart. 


Whither then shall we turn, and whence obtain the 
poet’s desire :-— 
Peace sincere, 
Safe from the anxious touch of hope and fear, 
Meek resignation, beatific calm. 


The answer is surely, but inevitably and sadly, incon- 
clusive :— 

As the scared child flies to its mother’s arms, 

I, Mother Nature, to thy breast will run 

From sight of evils wrought beneath the sun, 

And thou shalt shield me from the touch of harms. 


I'll lay my head on thy peace-giving breast, 
Heart-stilling mother, better teacher thou 
Than speculation, when she teaches best ; 

She gives a momentary troubled rest, 

But peace looks down upon me from thy brow. 
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Ye valleys lone, and you, ye mountains, ye 
Enthrone this faith supremest in my breast, 
That the inscrutable is for the best, 

That evil but for good could never be. 

Dear Mother Nature, thus from thee I part, 
With proclamation al] inadequate 

Of what I owe thee : who would know my debt 
Will find it, if he has a thinking heart. 


I have thus glanced at a few of the main characteristics 
of the writings of Cameron, and leave to your own reading 
whatever critical judgment you may be disposed to pass 
upon him, as disclosed in the printed record of his works. 

But for myself I have come to the conclusion that he was 
a man of genius, who in some way had been thwarted in 
his aims sufficiently to make him not only restless and 
dissatisfied with himself, but antagonistic to his social 
surroundings, and, without enough constructive power, 
bitterly hostile to modern industrial developments and city 
life. 

His earlier years seemed to promise a career, which, like 
that of the revered James Martineau, might have added 
lustre to that distinguished organisation of religionists 
which has numbered among its teachers Priestley and 
Theodore Parker and Emerson—the Jupiter of intellectual 





America; but as the astronomers in their observations 
perceived a disturbing influence in the orbit of the great 
planet Uranus, due to some cause unknown (afterwards 
brilliantly solved by Le Verrier and Adams), so there was 
some potent disturbing element in the intellectual life of 
John Cameron, and which permanently deflected his true 
orbit, so to speak, for which I have failed to find the 
solution, and the discovery of which I leave to his future 
biographer. 





He may have been startled into a new life by the voice 
of his great countryman, Thomas Carlyle, whose acquain- 
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tance and subsequent friendship he made; or it may be 
that love, the all-powerful, took hold of him, for he married 
a beautiful and accomplished woman, and this would 
doubtless enlarge his sympathies and infuse into his life 
fresh and lofty aspirations. 

He was, however, rudely ousted from his position as 
pastor, with treatment which was most painful to undergo ; 
and after this practical driving into the wilderness, a 
profounder grief came to him in the death of his wife, the 
mother of his children. Was not this abundant sorrow to 
create a revolt in him against the conventionalities and 
stupidities, as he would feel, of ordinary life ? 

Before this later and greatest calamity befel him, and 
when he was no doubt wrestling against material troubles 
more urgent in their daily demands than those mental 
doubts and cares which oppressed him sorely, he wrote his 
poem, “Clouds and Sunshine,” which I look upon, as I have 
already said, as the crystallisation of his experience up to 
that period, and as probably the best work he has given to 
the world. 

A few years ago he was living at Alderley Edge, and the 
last years of his life were spent at or near Birkenhead, on 
the peninsula between the Dee and the Mersey, over which, 
like the late Edwin Waugh, within sight and sound of the 
ever-changing sea, he loved to ramble. 

















THE GREEK DRAMA.—II. COMEDY. 
BY ARTHUR W. FOX. 


F the origin of Greek Comedy enough has already been 
said; it remains to criticise some of its masters from 

the literary standpoint, to learn their motive, and to 
appreciate the part which they played in the history of 
Hellas. Of a large and distinguished band of playwrights 
the works of one only have survived in any degree of com- 
pleteness to indicate the character of their plays, but he 
is a host in himself—the comedian Aristophanes. Any 
survey of Greek Comedy would be incomplete without 
some mention of the Sicilian dramatist Epicharmus; in an 
epigram attributed to Theocritus he is rightly styled “the 
"as he undoubtedly established its 
finished form, and possibly the lines of its later develop- 
ment. Born in the island of Cos, he went to Sicily 
somewhere about 488 B.c. in the train of Cadmus, the son 
of Scythes. Here he settled at Megara, where he remained 
till its conquest by Gelo, when he was carried with other 
captives to Syracuse. A Pythagorean in philosophy, he 
was a physician as well as a comedian, and he lived to the 





inventor of Comedy,’ 





great age of ninety, if not of ninety-seven, years. As far 
as can be learned, his comedies were in part parodies of 
mythological subjects and in part political satires. If, 
however, as is implied by the prologue to the ‘“‘ Menaechmi 
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of Plautus (line 12), that play is founded upon one of his, 
he must have also affected the later Comedy of Manners, 
and so have approached nearer to the New Comedy of 
Athens than tothe Old. Though famed for his wit, almost 
all the surviving fragments of his works have a solemn, if 
not a pathetic, tone, a fact which shows that he was not a 
disciple of Pythagoras in vain. Thus it will be seen that 
Attie Comedy in its more finished form had a Sicilian 
Doric contemporary, if not a direct ancestor. 

But the Comedy of Sicily appears to have died an 
untimely death amid the frequent political changes which 
disturbed the peace of that beautiful island, and it was at 
Athens that Comedy reached its greatest perfection in all 
the three stages of its development. It will be unnecessary 
to mention more than three of the older comic poets, and 
first amongst these comes that masterful and fearless 
political satirist, Cratinus. Born at Athens in 519 B.c., he 
does not seem to have exhibited plays until his seventieth 
year. He attacked his youthful rival Aristophanes with 
such severity that the victim of his venom retaliated, and,” 
amongst other things, scoffed at the elder poet as out of 
date. But, in 423 B.c., at the age of ninety-six, Cratinus 
replied with his “ Oil-flask,” and succeeded in gaining the 
first prize, though his rival exhibited that superb play the 
“Clouds.” Of Cratinus we know little more than that he 
was a copious and confirmed tippler, and that he died in 
his ninety-seventh year. Eupolis, born about 446 B.c., 
was almost of the same age with Aristophanes. He began 
to exhibit in his seventeenth year, and his method of satire 
was personal and scurrilous in the extreme. Aristophanes 
charges him with stealing from him, and also with ridiculing 
him for his premature baldness. That both poets had 
similarities of ideas in the construction of their plots is 
certain, but the question as to which was the creator and 
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which the thief must remain unsolved. Suffice it to say 
that they abused one another with uncommon bitterness, 
to the huge delight of their Athenian audience. Of 
Eupolis but a few fragments survive to tantalise the modern 
student whose appetite is not too nice to turn away from 
old-world scandal, but the substance of his attacks is pre- 
served in the equally bitter and indignant replies made by 
Aristophanes. There were in all forty-three poets of the 
Old Comedy whose names survive, but those already men- 
tioned will suffice to prepare the way for a brief study of 
the greatest of all. 

Aristophanes, the son of Philippus, was an Athenian of 
the Deme of Cydathene, and of the tribe of Pandionis, 
From the many slanders which his rivals heaped upon 
him, a doubt has sometimes been thrown upon his citizen- 
ship; but when Cleon, the tanner, brought an action 
against him on this very ground he was cast. Hence we 
may be very sure that the terms Egyptian, Rhodian, and 
Aginetan, which were hurled at him, were only the 
unfounded slanders of jealous competitors. Born some- 
where about B.c. 444, he exhibited at the early age of 
sixteen, and won the prize with his “ Banqueters.” Of the 
rest of his life, save in so far as it is revealed in his sur- 
viving comedies, we know nothing more than that he was 
a devotee of pleasure, and that he died somewhere about 
380 B.c. He left three sons—Philippus, Araros, and 
Nicostratus—who were poets of the Middle Comedy. Of 
his plays, eleven survive, and they shed an invaluable 
light upon Athenian history. 

A brief survey of the state of Athens at the time when 
Aristophanes first began to exhibit will be necessary to the 
correct understanding of his comedies. In 429 B.c. 
Pericles, the great statesman, had died, leaving his native 
city embroiled with that war with Sparta which proved 
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her ultimate ruin. A succession of demagogues had held 
sway for a few months over the fickle democracy, amongst 
whom Lysicles, the hemp-seller, was the most notorious. 
This ascendancy they acquired by considerable powers of 
speech, and by adroit but unscrupulous flattery of the 
peopie. So while they laid wind-eggs in the Assembly, 
like prudent birds they busily feathered their own nests at 
the expense of their dupes. It was just at this moment 
that a louder-mouthed orator made his appearance in the 
blustering person of Cleon, the tanner. A speaker of 
much force, and possessed of more prudence than was 
common to his noisy comrades, he practically dictated the 
policy of Athens till his death in the campaign against the 
Spartan Brasidas in Thrace, in 422 B.c. Three years 
previously the force of circumstances gave him a tight 
hold upon his fellow-citizens. By his advice a number of 
Spartan youths of the noblest families were taken captive 
at Pylos. Cleon, in mocking response to his own boast, 
that if he were general he would soon bring matters to a 
successful issue, had been made commander of the arma- 
ment which achieved this notable result. He had had the 
common sense to entrust all the work to the capable 
captain Demosthenes, while he himself reaped all the 
glory, and from henceforth his slightest wish was law in 
the Assembly at Athens. In short, Cleon represented the 
newer Athens with its tendency to unbridled luxury, its 
delight in the plausible teaching of the Sophists, its love 
of quibbling arguments, its disinclination for military 
service, and its insatiable appetite for military aggrandise- 
ment won by the toil of its mercenaries. Whenever a 
defeat chilled the martial ardour of the citizens, he was in 
the habit of uttering a fiery speech with a plentiful distri- 
bution of rhetorical butter, which rekindled the flickering 
courage of his hearers. Such was the man whom the poet 
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made it his business to ridicule, in the vain hope of wean- 
ing his fellow-citizens from their blind confidenee in the 
unfailing wisdom of the eloquent tanner. 

Opposed to Cleon and his party were the older Conser- 
vatives of Athens, who hated the war with Sparta as the 
source of the combined woes of grievous taxation and the 
devastation of their estates outside the city by the ferocity 
of an implacable enemy. Aristophanes was the satirist 
who represented this party. Hating the new manners, 
which offended his eyes, from their glaring contrast with a 
simpler past, he spared neither public men nor popular 
habits. A staunch upholder of a policy of peace, he ridi- 
culed the turbulent oratory of self-seeking demagogues 
and the stupid credulity of their short-sighted dupes. 
Amongst these popular statesmen Cleon towered con- 
spicuous; hence the poet laid upon his shoulders the 
unsparing lash of his stinging satire. The newer system 
of education, in which young men were taught to neglect, 
if not to despise, the manly exercises of their fathers in 
the palestra, was a further source of irritation to the 
young poet, who was trained to admire the healthier 
fashion in which he had been reared. It was to ridicule 
the love of the subtie distinctions and wire-drawn argu- 
ments of the Sophists, or philosophic schoolmasters of his 
day, that Aristophanes produced his first play, the “ Ban- 
queters,” in 427 B.c., in which a father was represented 
with two sons trained according to the old and new fashions 
respectively. The poet, who was probably just fresh from 
the subtle teaching of the sophist, Prodicus of Ceos, and 
whose play was exhibited under another name than his 
own, since he was under age, pointed the contrast with 
much vigour, not to say bitterness, while the Chorus, 
which gave its name to the Comedy, alternately approved 
of the arguments of the son of the older fashion, and 
chanted praises of the good old times. 
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Here it will be well to interrupt chronological order, and 
to continue the present subject of the poet’s satire. In 
the year 423 B.c., at the Greater Dionysia, he produced 
the “ Clouds,” which, for all its unrivalled power, did not 
win more than the third prize on this occasion, nor any 
prize at all in 422, or 412 B.c., when a revised edition was 
presented. Nor will the fate of this sublime comedy 
surprise any one who remembers how unwilling men are 
to have their especial follies held up to ridicule. The 
object of the poet’s attack was the Sophists. These learned 
men, by teaching irreverence towards the popular gods, 
and by training their pupils in the art of persuasion rather 
than of exact truthfulness, were, in the view of Aristophanes, 
sapping the foundation of the morality of the state. With 
his cld-fashioned notions he would scarcely be able to 
understand the good side of the intellectual movement of 
his age, which culminated in the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle. But Plato himself, and his master, Socrates, 
despised the Sophists, because they taught for money; the 
former, being a man of wealth, needed no addition to his 
income, while the Jatter was contented with his poverty. 
It was, then, by an unwise selection, that Aristophanes 
chose Socrates as his representative Sophist, and there 
can be no doubt that he unjustly ridiculed the noblest 
Athenian of his day. But if we are to judge of the 
satire of the past, we must look at its object with the 
eyes of contemporaries. To the average citizen of Athens, 
with whom it was an article of belief that “a perfect mind 
could only be lodged in a perfect body,” Socrates would of 
necessity be viewed with disfavour. His thick-set, un- 
gainly form, with his satyr-like face, would be supposed 
to be possessed by an equally cross-grained soul. When, 
then, he was found to be able to put the wisest to shame 
in argument, he would naturally arouse great indignation 
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in the minds of those whom he had silenced. Furthermore, 
he paid no attention to those niceties of toilet which almost 
every Athenian valued as an essential of daily life. His 
goodness was veiled from the eyes of the careless observer 
by his real modesty, while only his external eccentricities 
and his provoking skill in argument would force themselves 
upon the notice of the most unobservant bystander. 
Socrates, then, formed a perfect stage representative of 
the Sophist, whom it was the poet’s object to ridicule, and 
his remarkable figure would instantly be recognised by 
every soul in the theatre. 

The comedy of the “Clouds,” which as usual takes its 
name from the chorus, opens with a scene in which the 
old man Strepsiades is represented in bed, lamenting the 
extravagance of his son Pheidippides, who had ruined 
him with horse-racing. In this son it is impossible not to 
recognise Alcibiades, who was both a racer and a pupil of 
Socrates. The father bewails the debts which he has in- 
curred, while the son dreams of winning horses. After 
some dispute with one another, Strepsiades in vain tries to 
persuade his son to go for instruction to the “ speculation 
shop,” over which Socrates presides, in order that he may 
learn how to cheat his creditors when the day of settlement 
comes round. Failing in this effort, he resolves, old though 
he is, to enter himself a pupii. Morning dawns, and the 
scene represents the school of Socrates from the outside. 
Strepsiades, in his eagerness to learn the precious know- 
ledge of deceit, thunders at the door, and a pupil, who is 
upstairs, bids him in forcible, if not philosophic, language 
to “go to the devil!” Then a parley takes place between 
the pupil and the old man, who stands outside. On being 
questioned upon the matter of his studies, the former gives 
a number of the problems set by Socrates for reflection. 
The first is extremely delicious. A flea, having bitten 
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Chaerephon, leaped upon the head of the philosopher, 
whereupon he asked his pupil how many of its own feet 
the tiny gymnast had covered. When Chaerephon 
scratched his head, in pious memory of the flea, Socrates 
devised the following ingenious solution of the problem :— 
First he meited wax, and caught the flea ; 
Then its two feet he plunged deep in the wax, 


Which, cooling, shaped itself in Persian shoes ; 
These he took off, and with them spanned the space. 


With stories like this, and the account of such disputes 
as to whether the murmur of a gnat proceeds from its 
head or its tail, does the pupil beguile Strepsiades until 
the patience of both is worn out, and Socrates is summoned 
to answer the insatiable questioner. The scene opens, and 
the old man sees Socrates suspended in the air in a basket, 
in ridicule of the deus ex machind of tragedy, and in 
breathless astonishment he asks what the philosopher is 
doing. “I’m treading the air and peering round the 
sun,” is the sublime reply. 

Having destroyed his would-be pupil’s faith in the gods 
of his country, Socrates proceeds to invoke new goddesses, 
the Clouds, in allusion to the speculative character of his 
teaching. Here, too, it may be noted that the intro- 
duction of new gods was one of the charges upon which 
Socrates was condemned unjustly in B.c. 339. The Clouds 
make their appearance in female form, and their opening 
chorus is so beautiful that it cannot be passed over. 
Indeed it was the poet’s manner to scatter outbursts of 
pure song amongst his most satirical passages. 

Eternal clouds, 
Lift we on high 
Our wreaths of sparkling dew, 
From deeply-booming father Ocean, 
O’er the brows of lofty mountains 
Shaded with leafy trees, 


Where we gaze on far-seen summits, 
On earth, the holy fruit bestower, 
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On murmurs low of sacred rivers, 

And the deep’s loud roaring thunder, 
Since, with his quivering beams unwearied, 
Phoebus shines, heaven’s glorious eye ! 
But, flinging off a showery vapour, 

We uuveil the face of heaven, 
Gazing with far-seeing glances 
Downward on the earth beneath. 


—C.oups, 276-290. 


Strepsiades is greatly alarmed by what he sees, but is 
soon converted to the worship of the Clouds; he next 
explains to Socrates what he would learn. Socrates plies 
him with many of the quibbles that would be quite 
familiar to the audience, but which are untranslateable, 
and at last the old man; sure that he has come to the 
right teacher, breaks out into a chant of jubilation 
expressive of what he expects to be taught— 


Readily I'll trust and do this, since necessity compels me, 
From the cost of first-class racers, and my marriage that undid me. 
Now let them use me as they will ; 
My body here I'll give to them 
To strike, to pine, to parch with thirst, 
To leave in its ancestral dirt, 
To freeze, to flay me for a sack, 
If only I escape my debts, 
And show myself to all the world 
A blust’ring, ready orator, 
Who'll stick at naught in headlong haste, 
A loathsome fraud who forges lies, 
Word-splitting chiseller at law, 
A red-tape-worm, a noisy rogue, 
A supple tipster, slippery cheat, 
A cozener, a jail-bird curst, 
A mean and dirty scamp, 
A trencher-scraping, grievous rogue. 
If men that meet me call me these, 
They e’en may work their utmost spite ; 
And if they’ll take ’s from me, 
Yea, by Demeter, give, ye slaves, 
A sausage to the Sophists here. 


—C.oups, 436-455. 
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Such is the picture which the poet paints of the dema- 
gogue of his day, and the likeness is no doubt taken with 
some little exaggeration from Cleon. Next the ancient 
pupil enters the school, where he has to lay down his robe, 
for which he receives a miserable web of rags. The Chorus 
then comes forward in what was called the Parabasis, an 
ode characteristic of the Old Comedy, in which the poet 
spoke on his own behalf. In this particular case Aristo- 
phanes complains that his rival Eupolis has plagiarised 
his words and his ideas, and has insulted him on account 
of his premature baldness into the bargain. Phrynichus, 
his fellow comedian, also comes in for the lash, and Cleon 
is severely handled, not merely on account of his general 
bluster, but because, stung by the bitter satire of the 
Knights, he had brought an unsuccessful action against 
the poet. Finally, Aristophanes indulges in a fierce 
tirade against the notorious tanner, and the corruption 
introduced by him into Athenian politics; and at this 
point the First Act ends. 

The Second Act begins with a lesson given by Socrates 
to the old man upon a variety of subjects, more or less 
trivial, and the grammatical distinctions of gender are set 
forth with a quibbling subtlety such as could not fail to 
remind the audience of the familiar method of the 
Sophists. Then the master bids his pupil lie down on a 
bed so full of living contents, that the almost naked old 
man shrinks back in not unreasonable terror. The philo- 
sopher is, however, inexorable, and the luckless victim 
retires to reflect, with the inspiriting assistance of nocturnal 
vampires, which elicit from him frightful yells. After a 
period of such interrupted reveries Socrates proceeds to 
question Strepsiades on what he has learned, and his 
success is so small that the venerable pupil is promptly 
turned out to return home desolately and in a dirty rag. 
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Once arrived, he begins to play off upon his son a few 
of the unserviceable quibbles which he has managed to 
remember, with such effect that Pheidippides himself is 
persuaded to go to the school. At this point Socrates 
brings forward the Just and Unjust Orators, who argue 
together until the former is routed by the knavery of the 
latter in a scene of satire so bitter that many of the 
audience must have writhed in their seats. With a choral 
ode of much power the Second Act ends, and the Third 
Act opens with the entrance of Strepsiades, who dismally 
counts the days which precede the awful morning upon 
which his debts fall due. His son consoles him with the 
possibility of escape by sundry sophistical quibbles, which 
the old man plays off upon the various money-lenders, 
and leaves them to seek their remedy at the hands of the 
law. The Chorus then sings a fine ode, in which the cor- 
ruption of the old man’s character is scathingly denounced. 
But the teaching of this kind of trickery is not destined to 
miss its fit reward ; Strepsiades, who has been dining with 
his son, rushes on to the stage and complains that his own 
son has beaten him. Pheidippides not merely admits the 
charge, but justifies himself in lines the exquisite rhythm 
of which fails to conceal the subtle sophistry of the argu- 
ment. His father has beaten him, he says, in former times, 
when he was unable to resist and for his good, what then 
can be juster than that under precisely similar conditions 
he should beat his father for his good? So enraged is the 
old man with this result upon his son of the teaching of 
the Sophists, that with the help of his slaves he burns 


down the “speculation-shop” and all whom it contains ; 
and the Chorus ends the play with a single line bidding 
the spectators leave the theatre and reflect over what they 
had seen and heard. 

Such is the greatest and at the same time most seriously- 
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purposed Comedy of Aristophanes; whether the satire be 
wholly justified or not, is not now the question. As a piece 
of literature it is a sublime effort of Greek genius. Its 
diction is by turns majestic, poetical, ironical, and witty ; 
the creative power displayed is marvellous, and the lan- 
guage itself, with the subtle harmony of the varied metres, 
is perfect alike in its exactness and its music. It can 
excite no surprise that a play like this, which struck so 
hard at prevailing follies and fashions, met with little 
success. Its not over-kindly reception goes far to prove 
the essential truth of its main purpose, which was to show 
up the eviis of the prevailing system of education, and 
exact truth of satire rarely commends itself to the objects 
of its stinging ridicule. That Aristophanes was unjust to 
Socrates may diminish the reader’s confidence in his judg- 
ment, but it can never detract from the literary excellence 
of his play; he judged, as most people do, according to his 
prejudices, and this much honour is at least his due, that 
he saw and vainly strove to stay the advance of corruption 
in his native city. In this comedy be it noted that there 
is less of the coarseness with which the poet commonly 
bespatters his plays, and its high moral tone can be 
seen from beginning to end. That he did enjoy the 
coarseness which mars most of his plays no impartial 
critic can doubt; and so, perchance, he bears a closer 
resemblance to Rabelais than Donaldson imagined when 
he instituted his comparison of the two satirists. Whether 
the great Frenchman used his dunghill garment as a 
necessary covering to his profound purpose may be the 
subject of argument; but this much is certain, that the 
Greek poet used the ordinary filth of his day with no 
other object than to give comic effect to his scenes. 
Having endeavoured to show the relation of Aristo- 
phanes to the education of his day, it becomes our next 
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task to briefly analyse his attitude to the politicians, whom 
he saw and heard around him. As early as 426 B.c. he 
produced his play, the “Babylonians,” to attack the 
system of appointing magistrates and public officers by lot, 
and he fell foul of two of the most noted demagogues of 
his day—Eucrates, the miller and tow merchant, and 
Cleon, the tanner. So, too, in the “ Acharnians,” which 
was produced under the name of Callistratus, the author 
being still under age, he mercilessly attacked the war 
policy of the formidable tanner. The leading character, 
Dicaeopolis, a simple countryman, secures a separate peace 
for himself with Sparta, and on that account is chased by 
the Chorus of Acharnians, who were old Marathonian 
veterans, and thus, naturally, of the war party. 3y bor- 
rowing from Euripides some of the tragic trappings of the 
heroes of his plays, he succeeds in escaping, and puts to 
shame the brave but rash general, Lamachus. The comedy 
concludes with a rejoicing in the victory of Dicaeopolis, 
who is intended to represent the country Athenian whose 
fields were wasted, and who was practically ruined by the 
war. In this play there are many fierce gibes at Cleon, 
who strove in vain to silence his candid critic by trumped- 
up charges in the Law Courts. Still, up to this time, the 
poet had not made the demagogue the sole object of attack, 
or villain-in-chief of one of his comedies. But at the 
Lenaea, in 424 B.c., the very moment he came of age, he 
produced the Comedy of the “ Knights” in his own name, 
in which he openly and savagely assailed the tanner. 
This great play, like its predecessor, won the first prize, for 
the people, though they have no mind to be ridiculed 
themselves, take a keen delight in satire of their political 
leaders. So great was Cleon’s influence, that none of the 
mask-makers dared to represent his visage, and none of 


the actors to play his part. The young poet, therefore, 
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was forced to do this dangerous duty himself, and to use 
as his disguise the lees of wine, thus returning to the 
fashion of primitive comedy. 

It is scarcely possible to do justice to this powerful play 
in a brief outline ; the characters are few in number, but 
admirably characterised. There is the timid Nicias, the 
Mr. Ready-to-halt of Athenian generals; there is the lion- 
hearted Demosthenes, who had added to the reputation of 
Cleon by his victory at Pylos; and there is Cleon himself, 
styled the Paphlagonian, not from the country, but from 
the word za¢Adfewv, to bluster. These are slaves of a testy 
old gentleman, Demos (the people of Athens). The Paph- 
lagonian is represented as a greedy and fierce tyrant, who 
has obtained so great an influence over their master that 
his fellow-slaves determine to conspire against him, 
Nicias, timidly, as is his wont, and Demosthenes, with his 
accustomed hardihood. While the Paphlagonian is 
asleep, Nicias steals his oracles, and Demosthenes, having 
fortified himself with wine, reads aloud these humorous 
parodies of the Delphic Oracles, and finding a Sausage- 
seller outside, applies them to him. He is charmed with 
the prospect held out before him, and promises to help the 
luckless slaves; but when the Paphlagonian wakes up and 
comes thundering on to the stage, he rushes off in a mighty 
terror. By the aid of the Chorus of Knights, who formed 
the old cavalry of Athens, and who were not merely of its 
noblest families, but opposed to the war which devastated 
their estates, the runaway is brought back, and Cleon is 
miserably defeated in a contest of vituperation by the 
greater blackguard. The Sausage-seller then gains 
supreme influence over Demos by boiling him down and 
making him young again. The poet in the “ Parabasis” 
puts forward an exceedingly bold plea for peace, and 
throughout shows himself a wise adviser and a fierce 

21 
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satirist. The art with which he represents the leading 
demagogue of Athens as conquered only by a greater 
blackguard than himself, clearly shows his opinion of 
Cleon, and would be infinitely galling to that boisterous 
and much-injured man. Doubtless the Knights whom he 
eulogises would support the young poet, since they were 
Cleon’s enemies. Whether the famous tanner was a 
deeply-wronged statesman, as Grote would have us believe, 
or whether he was the main source of the ruin of Athens, 
as history seems to show, we need not pause to inquire. 
It is sufficient to note that the poet evidently did believe 
in the justice of his accusations, and showed no common 
boldness in attacking the most influential citizen of 
Athens in the presence of the whole people. But Aristo- 
phanes showed no lack of boldness in doing what he 
believed to be his duty, and in the literary finish of his 
manner all critics must perforce agree. 

When a temporary truce was patched up with Sparta 
the poet broke out into a song of triumph, in his “ Peace” 
(419 B.c.), which gained the second prize at the Greater 
Dionysia. Of this play nothing need be said, save that 
the scene opens with two slaves, who are busily employed 
in kneading various kinds of manure together, to feed the 
dung-beetle on which Trygaeus is about to ascend to heaven 
to bring down peace—which sufficiently shows that the 
poet had no objection to filth, as such, as a literary medium. 
The “Wasps” (which gained the second prize at the 
Lenaea in 422 B.c.), ridicules the Athenian fondness for 
wasting time in the law courts. Cleon-hater, the son, 
can only cure Cleon-lover, the father, by holding a mock 
trial in his house, in which one of the two dogs is accused 
of having stolen and eaten a Sicilian cheese, whose repre- 
sentative is Cleon-hater, and whose prosecutor is the other 


house-dog, represented by the slave Xanthias. The parody 
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of procedure is exact, and so modern withal that Racine 
has skilfully adapted the play in his “ Les Plaideurs.” Of 
the ‘‘ Thesmophoriazusae ” (411 B.c.) and the “ Lysistrata” 
(also 411 B.C.) nothing will be said, for of the greater 
comedies of the “ Birds” and the “ Frogs” something more 
than a passing mention must be made. In the year 414 
B.C. the minds of the Athenian citizens were all agog with 
the ambitious hopes of the Sicilian expedition, that daring 
but fatal plan of Alcibiades. The old simplicity of manners 
was corrupted, luxury was rampant throughout the city, 
the law courts were crowded with pettifogging suitors, and 
the people trusted in a large measure to mercenaries to 
fight their battles. At this time, too, the superstitious 
fears of the citizens were aroused by a sacrilege undoubt- 
edly committed by some of the political clubs under the 
inspiration of Alcibiades. At the corners of the streets 
stood busts of Hermes on tall pedestals; one morning the 
people awoke and found that these had all been mutilated. 
Alcibiades had already started with the fleet for Sicily, 
but evidence of his complicity was so strong that the 
sacred trireme (the Salaminia) was sent to bring him back, 
and he was banished from his native city, henceforth to be 
her bitter foe. 

At this moment, Aristophanes, anxious for the fate 
of his country, and seeking to calm alike the excitement 
of his fellow-citizens and his own over-wrought feelings. 
produced the comedy of the “Birds” at the Great Dionysia. 
That he had any other more direct political purpose cannot 
be shown, though, of course, the number of politica! 
allusions is infinite. Peisthetairos (Mr. Plausible), whose 
very name suggests an oblique reference to Alcibiades, 
attended by a sort of Sancho Panza in the person of 
Euelpides, leaves Athens, in disgust at the prevailing folly, 
to seek the counsel of Tereus, who, once a man, has become 
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a hoopoe and king of the birds. When they have lighted 
upon him, Peisthetairos unfolds a grand scheme of a new 
empire to him, in which the birds are to be gods. The 
hoopoe is captivated, and summons the Chorus of Birds in 
a beautiful song. When they appear, richly dressed to 
represent the various kinds of birds, they are at first 
inclined to rebel against their king, and to slay the mortals 
who have trespassed upon their domain. As soon as they 
have become calm, Peisthetairos unfolds his grand scheme 
to the assembled host, which is adopted with acclamation. 
Then follows the Parabasis, one of the finest in Greek 
poetry. Instead of saying anything on his own behalf, or 
explaining the political purpose of the play, the poet gives 
a burlesqued account of the creation of the world, the 
humour of which is so admirably preserved by Frere, in 
his almost perfect translations from Aristophanes, that it 
must find a place here :— 


Ye children of man, whose life is a span, 

Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 

Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous, 
Sickly, calamitous creatures of clay ! 

Attend to the words of the sovereign birds 
(Immortal, illustrious lords of the air), 

Who survey from on high with a merciful eye 
Your struggles of misery, labour and care. 

Whence you may learn and clearly discern 

Such truths as attract your inquisitive turn ; 

A profound speculation abont the creation, 

And organical life, and chaotical strife, 

With various motions of heavenly notions, 

And rivers and ocean, and valleys and mountains, 
And sources of fountains, and meteors on high, 
And stars in the sky. . . We propose by-and-by 
(If you listen and hear), to make it all clear, 

And Prodicus henceforth shall pass for a dunce, 
When his doubts are explained and expounded at once. 


Before the creation of Aether and Light, 
Chaos and Night together were plight, 
In the dungeon of Erebus foully bedight ; 
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Nor Ocean, or Air, or substance was there, 

Or solid, or rare, or figure, or form, 

But horrible Tartarus ruled in the storm. 

At length, in the dreary chaotical closet 

Of Erebus old was a privy deposit ; 

By Night the primeval in secrecy laid— 

A mystical egg, that in silence and shade 

Was brooded and hatched—till time came about 
And Love the delightful in glory flew out, 

In rapture and light, exulting and bright, 

Spark ing and florid, with stars in his forehead, 
His forehead and hair, and a flutter and flare, 

As he rose in the air, triumphantly furnished 

To range his dominions on glittering pinions, 

All golden and azure and blooming and burnished. 
He soon in the murky Tartarean recesses, 
Impregnated Chaos ; and hastily snatched 

To being and life, begotten and hatched, 

The primitive Birds ; but the deities all, 

The celestial Lights, the terrestrial ball, 

Were later of birth, with the dwellers on earth 
More tamely combined, of a temperate kind ; 
When chaotical mixture approached to a fixture. 
Our antiquity proved, it remains to be shown 
That Love is our author and master alone ; 

Like him we can ramble, and gambol, and fly 
O’er ocean and earth and aloft to the sky : 

And all the world over we’re friends to the lover, 
And when other means fail we are bound to prevail, 
When a Peacock or Pheasant is sent as a present. 
All lessons of primary daily concern 

You have learned from the Birds, and continue to learn 
Your best benefactors and early instructors ; 

We give you the warning of seasons returning, 
When the Cranes are arranged, and muster afloat 
In the middle air with a creaking note, 

Steering away to the Libyan sands, 

Then careful farmers sow their lands ; 

The crazy vessel is hauled ashore, 

The sail, the ropes, the rudder, and oar 

Are all unshipped and housed in store. 

The shepherd is warned, by the Kite reappearing, 
To muster his flock, and be ready for shearing. 
You quit your old cloak at the Swallow’s behest, 
In assurance of summer, and purchase a vest. 
For Delphi, for Ammon, Dodona, in fine 
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For every oracular temple and shrine, 

The Birds are a substitute equal and fair, 

For on us you depend, and to us you repair 
For counsel and aid, when a marriage is made, 
A purchase, a bargain, a venture in trade ; 
Unlucky or lucky, whatever has struck ye, 

An ox or an ass may happen to pass, 

A voice in the street, or a slave that you meet, 
A name or a word by chance overheard, 

If you deem it an omen, you call it a Bird ; 
And if birds are your omens, it clearly will follow 
That birds are a proper prophetic Apollo. 


Then take us as gods, and you'll soon find the odds, 
We'll serve for all uses, for prophets and muses ; 
We'll give ye fine weather, we’ll live here together ; 
We'll not keep away, scornful and proud, a-top of a cloud 
(In Jupiter’s way), but attend every day 
To prosper and bless all you possess, 
And all your affairs for yourselves and your heirs, 
And as long as you live we shall give 
You wealth and health, and pleasure and treasure 
In ample measure ; 
And never bilk you of pigeon’s milk, 
Or potable gold ; you shall never grow old 
In laughter and mirth, on the face of the earth, 
Laughing, quaffing, carousing, boozing, 
Your only distress shall be the excess 
Of ease and abundance and happiness. 

—Birps, 685-736. 


Nocriticism either of the original or of this perfect trans- 
lation is needed; its wealth of creative power, its noble 
rhythm, and its subtle humour have excited the admiration 
of centuries, and he who could conceive anything so great 
must indeed have been a genius of the highest order. 

When the Chorus has finished its great ode, Peisthe- 
tairos and Euelpides come in, furnished with great wings, 
and begin to ridicule one another. Meanwhile, a sacrifice 
in honour of the new city of Cloud-Cuckooland, as it is to 
be called, is made ready, whereupon Peisthetairos with 
that fussy zeal which characterises him, sets aside the 
Priest, and begins to show him how the thing should be 
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done. But he is destined never to complete that sacrifice, 
for he is interrupted first by a Poet, to whom he gives 
part of the Priest’s clothes to get rid of him. Next a 
Soothsayer enters and claims his dues from the sacrifice, 
but he is briskly driven from the stage ; the same untoward 
fate is dealt out to Meton the Astronomer, a Commissioner 
from Athens, and a Hawker of Laws, the last two of 
whom are very loth to go. The Chorus having done 
its work now contents itself with, from time to time, 
parodying its tragic namesake, a habit of Aristophanes ; 
then news comes that the fortifications of the new city 
are finished, a circumstance which vexes Peisthetairos 
mightily, since he had nothing to do with their building. 
But his annoyance is short-lived, for his aid is required to 
dismiss Iris, who has been sent by Zeus to demand worship 
from the inhabitants of Cloud-Cuckoo land. He soon sends 
her back with a threat which need not be repeated, and 
she runs off with a pettish expression, “1’ll tell my papa.” 
Next a Herald comes in with congratulations from men on 
earth at the new foundation; but he is soon beaten out, to 
his dudgeon, as also are the poet Cinesias and the 
Sycophant. Prometheus, however, who comes in under a 
huge umbrella to escape the watchful eye of Zeus, meets 
with a better reception. But he in his turn is politely 
dismissed when he has given his advice, and thus becomes 
of no further use. This counsel instructed Peisthetairos 
to come to terms with the approaching army of the gods 
only on the conditions that the Birds should be recognised 
as deities, and that Basileia, the house-queen of Zeus, who 
looked after and polished his thunderbolts, should be 
given him to wife. Finally Poseidon Heracles, a greedy 
ruffian, who is easily persuaded by the cunning tongue of 
the hero, and the barbaric Triballian god enter as an 
embassy, and whenever the second of this ill-assorted 
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trio wishes to be in a majority, he shakes his fist at the 
helpless foreigner, who dares not for the life of him to say 
him nay. So Peisthetairos wins his own way, and Zeus is 
compelled to surrender his house-queen; the successful 
mortal goes in to celebrate his wedding, and to feast upon 
some of the Bird-gods, while the Chorus, unconscious of the 
fate of its brethren, concludes the play with nuptial 
songs. 

The whole comedy is a marvellous production, with its 
numberless allusions to contemporary follies, its infinitude 
of almost riotous humour, its sweet snatches of melodious 
bird-music, its unceasing variety, its passages of boisterous 
pantomime, and its exquisite language. Few scenes on 
the stage are funnier than that in which Prometheus comes 
in, carefully hiding himself from Zeus under his umbrella, 
and, after uttering fearful blasphemies, nervously peers 
forth to see whether Zeus is looking at him. That such a 
play would tend to allay alike the vain-glorious hopes and 
the superstitious fears of the Athenians may well be 
doubted, but that the exercise of his boundless creative 
genius would distract the thoughts of its author from his 
gloomy forebodings of the future of his country may be 
readily believed. At all events, though not perhaps his 
greatest performance, this comedy justifies the pronounce- 
ment of Plato, who had little reason to love our poet, that 
“all the graces dwelled within the soul of Aristophanes.” 

Of the “ Frogs,” which gained the first prize in 405 B.c., 
at the Lena, but little can be said. Sophocles and 
Euripides were dead, and Dionysus, attended by his slave 
Xanthias, and equipped with the club and lion-skin of 
Heracles, descends into the lower world to bring back 
Euripides to reform the degraded tragedy of the day. As 
Charon, the ferryman, bids them bear a hand with the 
boat, the god begins to suffer from those minor inconveni- 
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ences which are the fate of unskilful oarsmen, human or 
divine; in his own words he explains— 


O the frogs consume and rot ’em, 
I've a blister on my 





here he specifies the part affected. To his dolorous com- 
plaints the Frogs reply, in onomatopoetic chorus, “ Brekekex, 
kdax, kéax.” Later this Chorus becomes the Choir of the 
Initiated, who judge the literary contest between Aischylus 
and Euripides. After many adventures, in which the god 
and his slave frequently change clothes, that: the former 
may escape trouble, and never with success, the tragic 
contest is inaugurated, and, as might be expected from 
the gentle disposition of Sophocles, he refuses to take any 
part therein. After bitter warfare, the older poet, having 
burlesqued and annihilated his antagonist, is adjudged the 
victor, and brought back to the scene of his early triumphs, 
and here the play ends. 

In this comedy Aristophanes does his best to justify his 
continual attacks upon Euripides. The tragedian repre- 
sented the new school of Athenian life and manners, and 
as such the comedian of the old school could hardly fail 
to fall foul of him. That Aristophanes could see the faults 
of Euripides is undoubtedly true; the monotony of his 
rhythm, the wildness of his speculations, the rhetorical 
quibbles of large portions of his dialogue, and his depen- 
dence for tragic effect upon the miserable costume of many 
of his leading characters—these the comedian recognised 
and ridiculed with unrivalled vigour. But that he was 
blind to the real excellences of his victim, and that he 
utterly misunderstood the modern tone of his tragedies, is 
no less certain. But this is neither the time nor the place 
to defend a poet whom the ages have loved and honoured 
even more than he merited. In the year of the production 
of the “Frogs” the battle of Agospotami was fought, 
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which shattered for ever the empire of Athens, and, with 
the death of a free and strong democracy, the Old Comedy 
died, as needs it must. The “Plutus” (408 and 388 B.c.), 
the last of the surviving comedies of our poet, prepared the 
way for the Middle Comedy, in which there was no 
political satire and no Parabasis. The plot of this play is 
purely mythological, and ridicules the mistakes made by 
the blind god of wealth in his distribution thereof. 
Aristophanes was the greatest poet of the Old Comedy ; 
his creative power was all but limitless. The skill with 
which he constructed his plots, and their manifold variety, 
the beauty and the purity of his language, the keen and 
biting edge of his wit, the breadth and vigour of his 
humour, the boldness of his old-fashioned patriotism, and 
the directness of his satire, form a combination of genius 
such as is seldom given to the world. But, though he was 
a true-hearted patriot, he was no statesman; he saw the 
evils around him, but he was utterly unable to devise a 
cure for them. “ Return to the simplicity of an older and 
nobler time” was his continual exhortation, and, when his 
people refused to follow his guidance, he had nothing else 
to suggest. But his fearless exposure of contemporary 
corruptions, his stinging satire of demagogues (who could 
easily have done him an ill turn), his finished literary 
symmetry, his outbursts of exquisite lyric poetry, his 
highly-polished style, his unrivalled humour, and his in- 
corruptible honesty, must ever make him justly regarded 
as a poet amongst the best and a patriot amongst the 
noblest. The poet, who himself took the part of Cleon in 
the “Knights,” when even the mask-makers dared not 
figure the powerful demagogue in wax, the man who never 
failed to attack the same mighty personage so long as he 
lived, must command our respect, if not our absolute 
agreement. We may justly condemn his ridicule of 
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Socrates, but, even so, he was compelled to see with his 
own eyes, whereas our judgment of the great philosopher 
is modified by the growth of centuries, and deepened by 
an accumulated knowledge of his high purposes such as 
was impossible to Aristophanes. All honour then to the 
Athenian comedian for his noble excellences, and deep 
oblivion for his mistakes. He lived to see his own 
prophecies fulfilled in the ruin of his country, than which 
no harder fate can fall to the lot of mortal man. Some of 
his works time has spared, many more have vanished from 
the sight of eager readers, but enough are left to assign 
his true place in the world’s literature to the prince of 
satirists and the king of comedians. 

Of the Middle and New Comedy almost nothing directly 
survives. It is true that Plautus and Terence borrowed 
their plots, and much of their dialogue, from the later 
Greek comedians, but even in the polished Terence the 
borrowed material appears in a form so burlesqued that 
we can found no sound judgment upon his surviving plays. 
Suffice it to say that with the tragic end of the Athenian 
democracy literary creative power died into that emascu- 
lated Comedy of Manners of which Menander was the chief 
representative. Fragments of this poet survive, and give 
evidence of a monotonous, though musical, verse ; a tender 
melancholy, rather saddening than inspiring; a deficiency 
in creative power, and a lack of originality. Finished, 
indeed, his compositions were, but there was a sameness 
in his plots which could not but prove tedious; and it 
must always be remembered that there is a finish which is 
the poison, as there is a finish which is the perfection, of 
true poetry. 

And so ends this brief and wholly inadequate survey of 
Greek Comedy. Those who would read Aristophanes in 
an English dress cannot do better than procure the trans- 
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lations of some of the plays by John Hookham Frere. An 
old-fashioned Tory, like the poet himself, he was able 
thoroughly to appreciate his author, and the writer of the 
“ Monks and the Giants” needs no other commendation as 
a capable wielder of the pen of poetry. The translations 
of Mitchell and Rogers may also be mentioned as useful 
and vigorous renderings. But he who would appreciate 
the poet in his full glory must go to the original, and, by 
a faithful and by no means easy study, he will not only 
derive a pleasure single in its kind, but he will gain an 
insight into the political life of Athens during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War such as can be obtained from no other 
source. Aristophanes is the living mirror of the men and 
manners of his times, and if some of his images be dis- 
torted, it remains for the student, whose judgment is not 
warped by contemporary prejudices, to reset every figure 
in its due proportion and in its proper perspective. Then 
will he do justice to the old-time poet, and no injustice to 
the victims of his satire; his literary knowledge will be 
widened and deepened, and his sympathies with the men 
of a noble past be worthy of the men themselves, and of 


the poet who has left us living portraits painted by a 
master’s hand. 
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THE BOOK FIEND. 


BY C. H. BELLAMY. 


HE Book Fiend is the very opposite of the Book Lover, 
and therefore anyone who wilfully, carelessly, or 
unthinkingly hurts a book is a Book Fiend. 

This definition includes a large number of characters, 
only a few of whom I shall be able to pillory in the course 
of these few remarks. My object is not so much to hold 
them up to execration as to let them serve as examples 
and warnings. And perhaps this can be better done by 
reading a few pages from “The Life History of a Book.” 
These pages are autobiographical in character, and are as 
follows :— 

“T was evolved! How I scarcely know, only that I 
passed through a multitude of processes. My earliest 
recollections were of a pulpy character, from which I 
emerged in large sheets of dazzling whiteness, succeeded 
by contact with metal types and plates, which left upon 
me their impression. 1 was creased and folded in sections, 
and then sewn together, thus gaining a measure of my 
present aspect. In order to protect my nakedness, I was 
then encased in boards, covered with a cloth of attractive 
appearance, after which my godfather, ‘the publisher,’ 
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having pronounced it all ‘ Very good,’ sent me, along with 
an assortment of my fellows, to a provincial bookseller. 
A place of honour was assigned to me on his counter, and 
I found myself in what, up to then, was the most trying 
position in my history—that of being ‘On Sale.’ As 
would-be purchasers entered the shop and approached me, 
I often quaked with fear, for in the boiling-vat I had 
heard many a doleful tale of the sad fates which had 
befallen some of my predecessors at the hands of pur- 
chasers ; and so I looked forward to my future career with 
considerable trepidation. Several times I was handled 
very roughly by some of the bookseller’s customers, and it 
always gave me intense relief when any of these gentlemen 
dismissed me as unworthy of their attention, for I dreaded 
the event of their becoming my owners. But one day 
there entered the shop one whose mien and bearing were 
so gentle and reverential in the presence of the master 
minds of the ages grouped on the various shelves around, 
and who by his manner of handling my fellows showed me 
at once that he was a true lover of books, that I was 
instantly consumed with a desire to become his possession. 
Whether this inward fire betrayed itself in my outward 
appearance (which, I am free to admit, was somewhat 
resplendent in gilt), I know not; but so it turned out that 
the moment the eyes of this Book Lover rested on me 
they sparkled with that affinity which proclaimed us 
kindred spirits, and in a few moments my purchase was 
completed, and I felt sure that I was now secure of a com- 
fortable position for the remainder of my natural life. My 
new owner at once became sedulous for my welfare, 
beseeching the bookseller not to tie me up too tightly, lest 
his string should mark the delicate edges of my covers, 
remarking that he preferred tape rather than twine for 
the purpose. 
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“Very carefully, very tenderly he carried me home, and 
introduced me in his ‘den’ to some hundreds of my 
fellows, all showing by their excellent condition, arrange- 
ment, and abode, that I had fallen into the hands of a most 
considerate owner. Being his latest purchase, I was again 
assigned a post of honour; but this, alas! was my destruc- 
tion. For on that very evening there entered a visitor 
whose bearing at once excited my repugnance, who, seeing 
me in this conspicuous position, immediately laid such 
violent hands on me that I nearly dissolved in agony. 
Like all true book lovers, my owner was proud of his 
acquisition, and, being generous to a fault, was pleased 
that his friend was interested in me, and at once acceded 
to his request that he might borrow me for a few days. 
Alas! for this borrowing; for I was soon to learn that 
book-borrowers are often book-fiends, and that in more 
ways than one. Of course, I was never returned to my 
rightful owner, but that was not all. I was subjected to 
indignities almost too shocking to relate, did I not feel 
that my experience might be told with profit and advan- 
tage. 

““My troubles commenced forthwith; for, declining 
the wrapper and tape offered by my kind owner, ‘Mr. 
Borrower’ carried me out of the house under his arm. It 
was a stormy night, and very soon my beautiful dress was 
soiled and bespattered with the rain. Alas! every drop of 
rain made a mark, until I felt that I looked to have had 
a bad attack of smallpox. When the damage had been 
done, my new owner—owner, I say, for I intuitively felt 
that I had for ever parted company with that kind man 
who had paid for me,—discovering the state of affairs, tried 
to dry me with the cuff of his sleeve, only making matters 
worse, and changing the spots into smears. Then, pos- 
sessed with a modicum of compunction, he stuffed me 
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ruthlessly into his coat-tail pocket. This was a compres- 
sion of matter which ill agreed with me. The corners of 
my covers were shamefully illused, being bent and broken. 
The storm increasing, ‘Mr. Borrower’ jumped into an 
already well-filled omnibus and sat himself down upon 
my outraged person, bending my whole body, already 
somewhat limp from exposure to the rain, so that when at 
last we reached his house, and I again saw light, I scarcely 
knew myself. 

‘However, this seemed of little importance to ‘Mr. 
3orrower, for in a few moments he prepared to investi- 
gate my contents. But as yet my pages were uncut, 
and presently this cormorant came toa barrier. In order 
to separate the leaves, he—will it be believed ?—acted 
like the fiend he was, and barbarously tore the pages 
asunder with his finger, with the result that such damage 
was done to my appearance as could never be undone. 
He was apparently somewhat alarmed at the consequences 
of his brutality, for on the next occasion he used a pen- 
holder, with results almost as lamentable. Then he 
reached for a paper-knife, which only gave a very rough 
edge to my leaves; and finally he took out his pocket- 
knife, at which I rejoiced, for I felt that, although the 
operation would be sharp, it would yet be a clean cut. 
But, alas! I had not taken the full measure of my man, 
for he used this instrument so unskilfully that it became 
a veritable instrument of torture. He operated with so 
unsteady a hand that he succeeded in cutting almost any- 
where except where the sheets were folded, thus leaving 
an unequal margin on both pages. He now placed me on 
the table, in order that he might light his pipe. In doing 
this the match head dropped on to one of my pages, and, 
being in a glowing condition, burnt a hole through the 
page and scorched another before he discovered it. Then, 
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finding that on account of the stiffening which the book- 
binder had put into my back, and also on account of my 
newness, my leaves would not lie open, he took me in 
both hands, and with a violent wrench opened me to such 
an extent that my back was all but broken; at any rate, 
he used such force that when I am opened now | always 
open at this place, and even when shut the marks of this 
ill-treatment are visible, and I suppose I shall bear them 
to my dying day. 

“Just at this point he was called away, so to mark his 
place he turned down the corner of the page until it 
touched the sentence he had last read. ‘Another dis- 
figurement, said I to myself; ‘for even if he turns this 
corner back, the crease mark will never come out.’ I, 
however, became somewhat callous on this point in time, 
on account of the frequency of such usage, scores of my 
pages being so marked. 

“ When next he read me he seemed to be in an exceed- 
ingly combative mood, for with a stumpy bit of pencil he 
wrote on my white margins such inane remarks as ‘ What!’ 
‘Query?’ ‘What rot!’ ‘What does the fellow mean?’ 
‘Gammon!’ 

“Now this, I thought, was adding insult to injury. It 
seemed to me that to scribble in a borrowed book—for I 
believe he only looked upon me as borrowed—was the 
height of meanness. Even had | been his own property I 
should have resented such treatment. 

“One of his remarks not pleasing him, he moistened the 
end of his dirty digit and rubbed it out, leaving a trade- 
mark of plumbago and dirt as an everlasting memorial of 
his despicableness. 

“Time will not permit me to tell all I suffered from this 
man, but I must just mention the cause of one other 
terrible damage I received from him. One morning he 
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had me open before him at the breakfast table, when, 
clumsy man that he was, he dropped his fork on to his 
plate of rashers, and bang went a drop of bacon fat on to 
my opened page. Now, every one who knows anything of 
the searching power of grease knows well enough that that 
drop spread from cover to cover until every page had a 
share of it. 

‘“Heartily glad was I when at length he arrived at my 
last page, for I thought my troubles would then be over. 
But, no! He wedged me into a row of books already too 
full, and thus not only did I receive further damage, but 
I also unwillingly damaged my neighbours on either side. 

“For many months neglect was the only charge I could 
bring against this Book Fiend; but this neglect allowed 
dust and damp to work further havoc upon me, until my 
condition became pitiful. 

“ At length this gentleman departed to another world, 
where, it is to be hoped, his works do not follow him; and 
then, along with all my fellows, I for the first time passed 
through the ordeal of an auction. I was purchased for a 
mere pittance by one who delighted to call himself a 
Bibliophile, but whom I soon had cause to call a Biblio- 
maniac, if not a veritable Book Fiend; for it appeared that 
he had bought me solely on account of my beautiful 
frontispiece and four of my plates. These he soon cut 
out, as he was engaged in that (to me) mad occupation of 
book illustrating with extra plates. The loss of what to 
him was my chief value rendered me worthless to him and 
almost every one else, so I soon was in the auction-room 
again. But this time it was a difficult matter to get a 
customer for me, and I had almost to be given away. My 
new possessor, however, deemed me worthy of some little 
repairs, and so sent me on to his bookbinder. 

* Now this bookbinder was, in truth, a veritable Book 
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Fiend. He let loose all his ingenuity to maltreat me as 
much as he could. Off came my dilapidated covers; I 
was re-sewn, and then put under the guillotine, an instru- 
ment which has superseded the old ‘plough.’ Here, at one 
fell swoop, my once beautiful margins disappeared ; and, 
the sewing not having been done properly, the knife cut 
into some of my text, and so on several pages each line 
was minus the last letter. I was then supplied with some 
gaudy covers, which became more repugnant to me when 
the bookbinder fastened on my back a label, in which my 
title was wrongly spelt. 

“7 am now such an object of derision that I am mightily 
glad to be placed behind a row of books on a top shelf, 
and I almost pray for a fire, in order that I may depart out 
of my misery. 

“‘ Nevertheless, the troubles I have passed through will 
not be without advantage if their recital prevents any 
Book Lover becoming a Book Fiend. 

“If any such finds an article of headgear amongst my 
troubles, pray let him wear it.” 


























HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


7". Robinsons are a numerous race, vying with the 

Smiths and the Browns in the number of their repre- 
sentatives. In various ways and degrees they have done 
their share in building up their country’s greatness, but 
they do not figure prominently in the making of its litera- 
ture. True, the name, in one instance, is not without a 
certain lustre of the literary kind, but the light in this case 
is a reflected one, the bearer of it—a fictitious personage 
withal, and not himself an author—being distinguished 
by the surname of Crusoe. Otherwise, if one looks through 
a cyclopdia of English literature reaching down to com- 
paratively recent years, one finds that, in the higher 
branches at any rate, the Robinsons are conspicuous by their 
absence. In these days, when authors are as common as 
cabbages, representatives of the family may be found in 
the literary ranks; but their turn, in a distinctive sense, 
came when, thirty years ago, Henry Crabb Robinson passed 
away from life, and, leaving it, left behind him voluminous 
records in manuscript, containing much literary material of 
peculiar interest and value. It was of the autobiographical 
kind, and consisted of notes taken by the way in a long 
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life journey, and continued to within five days of its close, 
when the author had nearly accomplished his ninety-second 
year. Those who had to deal with this accumulated store 
found themselves in possession of a regularly-kept Diary, 
filling thirty-five closely-written volumes; about thirty 
volumes of journals relating to travels; briefer journals of 
other kinds, reminiscences, miscellaneous papers, and a 
mass of correspondence. Under careful editing these, in 
the later editions, have been condensed into two volumes 
of a most entertaining kind, especially to those who are 
concerned with the literary life of that large part of the nine- 
teenth century of which they are the reflection. They are 
records interesting not only for the side lights they throw 
upon many attractive figures, but equally so in revealing 
the quaint and original personality of their author. As 
you read through his diary you become acquainted with a 
man with many friends, and one of the most persistent 
readers and talkers of hisday. At the same time you come to 
have a growing friendliness with the chronicler, and you 
come to realise the charm of his ingenuous nature, and to 
understand the natural magic by which so many people 
were attracted to him and retained in bonds of affectionate 
regard. You can understand, too, how those who shared 
the privilege of intimacy with him would find their 
relationships with each other strengthened as with a 
common tie. In this connection you may be reminded of 
a dialogue between two strangers, as set forth in a modern 
Bab ballad, which runneth thus :— 


“TI beg your pardon—pray forgive me if I seem too bold, 
But you bave breathed a name I knew familiarly of old ; 
You spoke aloud of Robinson—I happened to be by ; 
You know him?” “ Yes, extremely well.” 
* Allow me, so do I.” 
It was enough ; they felt they could more pleasantly get on, 
For (ah! the magic of the fact !) they both knew Robinson ! 
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But our author’s friends did not usually call him Robinson ; 
possibly there was something unattractive in the name, or 
it was found necessary to differentiate it so as to distinguish 
its owner from the common crowd of Robinsons, as in a 
notable instance a certain member of the Smith family is 
distinguished from the rest by the name of Sydney; in 
any case, those who knew him best preferred to call him 
Crabb Robinson, or, more familiarly, Crabb, with such 
variations as “Old Crabb,” or “Crabby.” One of his 
friends, Mr. Walter Bagehot, has said that no well-judging 
person ever called him, in his lifetime, Mr. Robinson; he 
was always spoken of as “Old Crabb.” It is of “Old 
Crabb” that one thinks when shaping to one’s self the 
personality of our author. The only outward presentment 
of him of the pictorial kind is given in a portrait prefixed 
to the Diary, and it is that of an old man, and represents 
him as he appeared some half-dozen years before his death. 
This portrait shows us a strongly-marked head, though 
not of a handsome type. The forehead is broad, with a 
bald space beyond, reaching to a fringe of silvery hair- 
The eyes are keen and penetrating, looking out upon you 
from under penthouse brows. The face is deeply furrowed, 
the nose is long, the mouth large, and the chin distinctly 
assertive, not to say aggressive. Crabb Robinson, as we 
shall find, was much given to self-depreciation in many 
ways, and had a very poor opinion of his personal appear- 
ance. When, at Goethe’s request, he had a portrait in 
crayons taken, he describes it as “frightfully ugly, and 
very like;” another, taken by the same artist in profile. 
is, for that reason, described as ‘“‘ much less offensive ;” of 
a third one, which a lady friend professed to admire 
because it gave his very best expression, he remarks, “ it 
need be the best to be endurable.” His parents, when 
they were married, were spoken of as “the handsome 
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couple,” but of Crabb, Mr. Bagehot says, that if he had 


ever any regular beauty, very little of it adhered to him 
in his old age. 

His face was pleasing, from its associations, its kindness, and its shrewd- 
ness, but the nose was one of the most slovenly which nature had ever turned 
out, and the chin of excessive length with portentous power of extension. . . . 
It was said, and justly said, that Lord Brougham used to punctuate his sen- 
tences with his nose, which served to note the change of subject as well or 
better than a prioted mark. Mr. Robinson was not so skilful as this, but he 
made a very able use of the chin at a convenient crisis, and just at the point 
of a story pushed it out and then very slowly drew it in again, so that you 
always knew when to laugh, and the oddity of the gesture helped you in 
laughing. 

To complete our impressions we have some lines from 
Wordsworth’s “Excursion” quoted as a motto by the 
editor of the Diary :— 

A Man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 

And confident to-morrows, with a face 

Not worldly-minded, for it bears too much 

Of Nature’s impress—gaiety and health, 

Freedom and hope,—but keen withal and shrewd. 
His gestures note—and hark ! his tones of voice 
Are all vivacious, as his mien and looks. 


And now to turn from this portraiture to the Diary. It 
is worthy of note that the writer's primary and main 
intention was not to write his own life story (he was much 
too modest to be an egotist of that kind), but rather to set 
down impressions and observations regarding the people 
with whom he came in contact. The Diary proper was 
not commenced until he was about thirty-six years of age, 
and then finding to what the course of his life was tending 
he began to make daily notes, and eventually—but not 
until he was nigh upon seventy years of age—to preface 
these with recollections, so as to give the history a rounded 
completeness. His principal object is best stated in his 
own words, spoken only six weeks before his death, to Mr. 
Macmillan, his publisher, who had asked him how it was 
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that he had never set himself'to the production of some 
great literary work. Said Crabp to his questioner :— 

It is because I am a wise man. I early found that I had not the literary 
ability to give me such a place among English authors as | should have 
desired, but I thought that I had an opportunity of gaining a knowledge of 
many of the most distinguished men of the age, and that I might do good by 
keeping a record of my interviews with them. 

There you have another indication of the Diarist’s dis- 
position to self-depreciation, and the apology, if it may be 
termed such, for the literary legacy which he has be- 
queathed to us. It did happen to Crabb, however, to 
figure in the capacity of author now and again, and the 
position troubled him, notably when he wrote a book in 
defence of his friend Clarkson in some controversy with 
the Wilberforces. Writing to Wordsworth, Crabb says of 
the impending publication :— 


It will be out in a few days. Clarkson has ordered a copy to be sent to you; 
otherwise I know not that you would have had one. I have heard of a lady, 
by birth, being reduced to cry “ Muffins to sell” for subsistence. She used to 
go out a-nights with her face tied up under her cloak, and then she would, in 
the faintest voice, utter her cry. Somebody passing by heard her cry, 
“ Muffins to sell, muffins to sell! Oh! I hope nobody hears me.” This is just 
my feeling whenever I write anything. 

As you go through the volumes of the Diary you recog- 
nise other peculiar qualities and conditions that went to 
the production of them. You have a man of sound and 
vigorous constitution, and blest with a buoyant, hopeful 
spirit, possessing too a disposition pre-eminently social, 
loving to the last the society of his fellow-men, and with 

; le 
sufficient character of marked originality, not to speak of 
honest good nature, to be himself attractive to others. 
He loved books, too, with a perfect, unremitting love ; the 
literary atmosphere was the breath of his inner life. His 
intellectual tendencies were towards the best that was 
being written or spoken in the world. Instinctively he 
gravitated towards the finest minds of the time, and found 
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there no repellent forces. ‘So it came to pass that “he 
knew nearly every literary man worth knowing in Eng- 
Jand and Germany for fifty years or more.” Then to these 
tastes and inclinations there was added the Boswellian 
disposition to observation and hero-worship. Crabb, 
however, thought himself inferior to Boswell. He says: 
“ With his excellent memory and tact, had I in early life 
set about following his example, I might, beyond all doubt, 
have supplied a few volumes superior in value to his 
‘Johnson,’ though they would not have been so popular.” 
Crabb Robinson’s Diary differs essentially from Boswell’s 
“ Life,” and cannot be regarded as so widely popular, but it 
covers a wider area of interest for the student of literature. 
Boswell devoted himself to one man, and made Johnson, 
in a biographical sense; but Crabb Robinson had many 
heroes both at home and abroad, and worshipped at 
shrines as widely apart as those of Wordsworth at Rydal, 
and Goethe at Weimar. Boswell moved in one circle, of 
which the great Cham was the central figure; but Crabb 
Robinson moved in many circles, saw much of changing 
scenes and circumstances, and, like Ulysses, became a part 
of all that he had met. Then, again, Boswell was the 
eager listener to a great talker. Crabb was also a diligent 
hearkener, but of all the company in which he found 
himself he was perhaps the most vigorous conversationalist. 
It is on record that Sam Rogers, at one of his breakfast 
parties, said to his guests: “Oh, if there is any one here 
who wishes to say anything he had better say it at once, 
for Crabb Robinson is coming.” We are told, too, that 
when his powers were failing, one of his friends wrote, 
advising him not to talk for “more than two hours con- 
secutively.” He makes a note of this in his Diary, along 
with the remark, “Is this satire? It does not offend me.” 
He confesses, too, that he is never tired of personal talk, 
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in this regard differing from his friend Wordsworth, who 
wrote :— 

I am not one who much or oft delight 

To season my fireside with personal talk. 

3ut if Crabb is to be interested the conversation must 
have a sound basis of sincerity. He says:— 

The half-literary conversations of half-learned people, the commonplaces 
of politics and religious dispute, are to me intolerable ; but the passions of men 
excited by their genuine and immediate personal interest always gain my 
sympathy, ur sympathy is supplied by the observation they suggest. 

In this way would he be interested, whether the 
conversationalist was Mrs. Barbauld or a bricklayer. His 
friend Professor de Morgan, describing the qualities which 
went to make up the charm of his society, says :— 

A wide range of sympathies, and sympathies which were instantly awake 
when occasion arose, formed a great part of the whole. This easily excited 
interest led to that feeling of communion which draws us to others. Nothing 
can better illustrate this than reference to the old meaning of conversation. 
Up to the middle of the last century, or near it, the word never meant colloquy 
alone ; it was a perfect synonym for companionship. So it was with Crabb 
Robinson ; his conversation was companionship, and his companionship was 
conversation. 

It is in this spirit of companionship, too, that one follows 
him through the story of his life from year to year, 
through the lengthened record of it as set down in the 
Diary, of which it may be truthfully said that in it there is 
not one dull or uninteresting page. These pages are so 
numerous as to preclude the possibility of more than a 
kind of hop-skip survey in the endeavour to shape out 
some recognisable features of the writer and his surround- 
ings. From the reminiscences which form the earlier 
part, we learn how Crabb Robinson was born in 1775 
at Bury St. Edmunds, notable in a literary sense because 
of its association with a certain Abbot Samson, who dwelt 
there in the twelfth century, and who furnished Thomas 
Carlyle with some rich material for hero-worship. The 
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Robinsons, of Suffolk, were tanners, the tanning of hides 
being a vocation which had been carried on by them 
for some generations. Their descendant describes his 
ancestors as an insignificant class. He says :— 


Among the Robinsons I cannot find a single individual who appears to 
have acquired any distinction, and among the Crabbs only a remote possi- 
bility of an affinity to a single individual of the name who has ever been heard 
of—and that is the Poet. 

His mother was Jemima Crabb, and of her he always 
writes with great affection. In one of the earlier pages 
he says :— 

I will here mention what is the most important of all my reminiscences? 
namely, that in my childhood my mother was to me everything, and I have 


no hesitation in ascribing to her every good moral or religious feeling I had 
in my youth. 


It is noteworthy, too, that in the last recorded page of 
his book there are some affectionate references to and 
reminiscences of his mother. As you follow the Diarist 
while he discourses of things that belong to “the dewy 
dawn of memory,’ he tells you how he remembers the 
appearance of the famous ballad of “John Gilpin,” and 
has a vague impression that somebody gave him sixpence 
for learning it. When, after this reference to Cowper, you 
turn to the end of the book again, and find that in the 
closing sentences reference is made to Matthew Arnold, 
you cannot fail to be impressed with a sense of the wide 
interval of literary experience which lies between. Crabb 
tells you, too, that at school he was considered a wonder- 
ful talker, the child in this case being unquestionably the 
father of the man. As a schoolboy he hears of the French 
Revolution, and is conscious that the people about him, 
being stout Dissenters, have a sense of hopefulness regard- 
ing the issues of the popular outbreak. When the school 
days are over, it is decided that he shall not be a 
tanner, but shall follow the law as a profession, and to this 
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end he is articled to a solicitor at Colchester. At the age 
of sixteen he hears Erskine plead in court, and is over- 
come by his eloquence. He hears John Wesley, too, or 
rather sees him, for the voice of the white-haired preacher 
—standing supported between strong upholding hands in 
his pulpit—is barely audible. When the clerkship at 
Colchester is ended Crabb migrates to London, finding a 
lodging in the lane of Drury, and living there at an 
expense of not more than a guinea a week. After doing 
duty for nothing in a solicitor’s office in Chancery Lane, 
a means of earning the needful guinea per week is found 
in the office of Mr. Hill—one of Cowper’s friends—for 
whom Crabb does conveyancing work. This time of 
servitude finds place in the Diary as “the servile year,” 
but “in the brave days when we are twenty-one” there is 
much that is attractive in life. Erskine is to be heard 
and still to be admired in the courts, and there are 
debating societies too—Forums, as they are called—-where 
a youth may air his eloquence. Our Diarist is able to cut 
a figure here with his unusual powers of speech, but he is 
not vain, and when in these days, having achieved a vic- 
tory in debate, he finds himself on the next visit an object 
of applause as he enters the Forum, he is so unaffectedly 
ashamed that he turns back and never goes there again. 
There are theatres, too,and Mrs. Siddons to be seen for the 
first time, and with such effect that Crabb grows hysterical 
at the sight, is nearly turned out of the house, and has to 
be revived with a smelling bottle applied by a friendly 
female hand. Siddons is to be seen again in later days, 
notably in Pizarro, and always with admiration as the first 
actress of her day in Crabb’s opinion. The theatre, too, 
remains through life a source of healthful recreation, to be 
visited until the dim eyes can scarce discern the features 
of the actors. When the servile year is ended, and Crabb 
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is relieved in his finances by coming into possession of an 
income of one hundred pounds per year bequeathed to 
him by an uncle, the question of future occupation is 
raised. Literature and law have each their respective 
allurements, and, like the youth at the parting of the ways, 
he hesitates. Literature unquestionably has his love, and 
though law is ultimately to gain the choice, the decision 
is not finally made until many years have slipped by. 
Meanwhile, like Wilhelm Meister, he can go out into the 
world for the enlargement of his mind, beginning with 
little travels, one being to Norwich, where he meets with 
William Taylor, who has a large knowledge of German 
literature, and whose influence is so strong as to turn the 
pilgrim’s steps towards the land where that literature was 
generated, a very important move, as it turns out after- 
wards. Before he starts out there is an interval of loitering 
in London, where some literary friendships are formed, one 
being with that eccentric, generous-hearted, slovenly- 
habited George Dyer, living in humble chambers in 
Clifford’s Inn, an erratic being loved by Charles Lamb for 
his quaint peculiarities ; the George Dyer who, at noonday, 
in a fit of abstraction, walked out of Lamb’s cottage in 
Islington straight into the New River, from which he had 
to be fished out, and afterwards to be immortalised for his 
escapade in one of the Essays of Elia. Another ill-dressed 
genius is Hazlitt, at this time struggling with difficulties, 
an object of ridicule to some for his hesitancy of speech 
and bashfulness, but recognisable to Crabb as the cleverest 
man he has hitherto met with, and who makes him 
acquainted with the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Lamb, and Southey. In after days he will see more of 
this sharp-tongued and sometimes ill-natured critic, who 
defined good company to be “ those who live on their own 
estates and other people’s ideas.” He will have disputations 
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with him, the two being unable to agree, and will finally 
cut this clever but bitter friend because in an article in 
the Examiner he has written spitefully of Wordsworth, 
an offence not to be condoned even though the offender 
should be described by Charles Lamb as “one who does bad 
actions without being a bad man.” In his old age, too, 
Crabb will almost quarrel with one of his best friends, 
because of an opinion expressed that Hazlitt was a much 
greater writer than Charles Lamb. “You, sir, yow prefer 
the works of that scoundrel, that malignant writer, to the 
exquisite essays of that angelic creature!” 

Eventually Crabb, leaving his literary triends, starts out 
for Germany to pursue a course of study there which lasts 
for five years,—a memorable epoch in his life, because, with 
that natural gravitation of his mind towards the highest, 
he is during that period brought into contact with some 
of the most distinguished men of the age. And here it 
may be remarked again that Crabb’s capacity for forming 
friendly ties was most remarkable. Though at this time 
a comparatively poor man, he yet contrived to find his way 
into the best society of the kind that was congenial to 
him. True he sought the introductions, but he bore with 
him credentials which were always found valid and brought 
him lasting honours. We cannot follow him in detail in 
his German wanderings, in which there was much spice of 
adventure, and must of necessity glance over them rapidly. 
It is a turbulent time, for the war spirit is abroad, and at 
Frankfort we find him one day leaving his books to hasten 
to the ramparts when it is made known that the French 
are near at hand, and that fighting is going on. From a 
neighbouring height to which he has climbed he hears the 
discharge of musketry and sees the smoke and flash of 
the cannon, and next day sees the French army enter the 
town. Afterwards, under more peaceful conditions, he 
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wanders from place to place, the talkative, inquiring 
Englishman, who comes to speak German as easily as 
the Germans themselves, being found acceptable every- 
where. It is a notable day when he comes to Weimar, 
his first brief stay there being accounted as among the 
most interesting events of his life. His earliest visit is 
to the aged philosopher Wieland, regarded by him with an 
almost worshipful veneration, and with whom he has some 
memorable talk. In after days a marble bust of the sage 
will grace his London dwelling-place, becoming a sort of 
idol there, to be talked of and referred to with a never- 
tiring admiration, which, truth to tell, sometimes became 
a little tedious to his friends. 

From Wieland Crabb is taken to the presence of the 
mighty Goethe, not to converse with him, but only to 
stand apart and gaze, in worshipful silence, upon the great 
philosopher, who is found to be oppressively handsome, 


_impressively calm, and with an eye like Jove, that glowed 


with a light from within—altogether a man whose presence 
to the new disciple is almost painful, so that there is a 
sense of thankfulness and relief when the time for dismissal 
comes. In later days Crabb is to become not only better 
acquainted but familiar with the great man, holding 
lengthened conversations with him, lasting on one visit for 
five evenings, and making such an agreeable impression 
on the Goethe household that the Frau von Goethe will 
send him such a message as this :— 

If it be possible that the glowing forms of Italy have not wholly 


obliterated in him the pale image of a Northern, tell him that we all look for 
him with longing, and regard him as a literary missionary who will bring us 


the right articles of faith. 

Endless talks will he have afterwards about his friend, 
so that Charles Lamb will come to say that Crabb’s soul 
is utterly be-Goethed, so completely is he impressed with 
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the idea that he has been brought into communion with 
“the mightiest intellect that has shone upon the earth for 
centuries.” It is a red-letter day, too, when in London he 
receives from Goethe “two pairs of medals of himself and 
the Duke and Duchess of Weimar, with an autograph 
inscription in one of the cases telling him that the gift 
has been sent in friendly remembrance ” 
truly, as Crabb says. 


—a high honour 


Schiller, too, he sees—a poet with a wild expression and 
a sickly look, his features large and irregular, his manner 
awkward and not easy, and lacking that repose which 
characterised the Goethe exterior. Goethe, he found, 
inspired awe in him; Schiller excited love and pity. The 
two poets he sees also at the Weimar theatre, of which 
they are joint managers, Goethe sitting there in an arm- 
chair in the first row, Schiller being near the ducal box. 
The people take their pleasures in a lounging fashion, 


the ladies being in front, with the gentlemen waiting | 


behind their chairs. In subsequent visits Crabb became 
very intimate with this Weimar society, the Court circle 
included. Here too, in later days, he meets Madame de 
Stael, gaining audience of her, to his astonishment, in her 
bedchamber, she sitting up in bed there writing with her 
nightcap on, her face not made up for the day: nota 
captivating spectacle, as he says, though the reception was 
held with two bright black eyes smiling benignantly upon 
him. 

From Weimar Crabb goes to Jena, exchanging the com- 
pany of the poets for the school of philosophy, entering 
himself as a student at the University there for a few 
years. On most days he attends lectures on experimental 
physics, ssthetics, speculative philosophy, and physical 
anthropology. There is a certain picturesqueness about 
these Jena days, which were characterised by plain living 
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and high thinking, the lodging costing less than seven 
pounds a year, and the manner of life altogether frugal. 
Very sincerely does Crabb try to understand the various 
philosophies of Kant and Schelling and the rest, laying 
up great store of speculative material for conversation 
in after days. It is a relief from the lecture business 
to sometimes stroll by the river side, or at the end of the 
day to read some fairy tale or poem in bed. He has much 
to say of the student life at Jena, of festivals and duels, 
himself introducing some harmless sports, as leapfrog and 
jumping over ditches. He narrowly escapes expulsion 
from the University for exposing an unpopular professor 
who had been palming off a commentary on Horace as part 
of his own lecture. When the days at Jena come to an 
end Crabb returns home, for purposes of safety passing 
himself off as a German, but having a narrow escape from 
arrest on the way, and crossing to England in the packet 
which brought the news of the battle of Austerlitz. 

It is characteristic of Crabb, in his literary loves, that 
when you turn the page which closes his German expe- 
riences reminiscent of Goethe, Schiller, and the tran- 
scendentalists, you find that the next introduction is to 
good Mrs. Barbauld, for whom he has an enthusiastic 
admiration. When his friend Miss Wakefield says to him 
one day, ‘‘ Would you like to know Mrs. Barbauld ?” he 
exclaims, “You might as well ask me whether I should 
like to know the angel Gabriel!” The introduction is 
soon effected, and then he goes on to describe the lady. 
“She had a brilliant complexion, light hair, blue eyes, a 
small, elegant figure, and her manners were very agreeable, 
with something of the generation then departing.” In 
view of the literary fate of that lady in these days, it is 
curious to read how “Mrs. Barbauld is so well known by 
her prose writings that it is needless to attempt to charac- 
23 
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terise her here. Her excellence lay in the soundness and 
acuteness of her understanding, and in the perfection of 
her taste.” Most of what Mrs. Barbauld has written is 
forgotten or neglected, but by at least one exquisite stanza 
will she continue to be remembered, the one beginning 
with the line 
Life! we've been long together. 

Crabb tells how he repeated it to Wordsworth in his 
sitting-room at Rydal, and how the poet, as he walked up 
and down the room, was heard to say to himself: “I am 
not in the habit of grudging people their good things, but 
I wish I had written those lines.” 

After Crabb’s return to London he becomes acquainted 
with Mr. Walter, of the Times, and accepts the post of 
foreign correspondent at Altona, a duty not without much 
peril in those disturbed days, and it is eventually necessary 
for him to make his escape under friendly aid from 
people who had become attached to him. After journey- 
ing for a time in Sweden, he returns to England, thanking 
God when he is once more in his native land. Now one 
finds him taking up the position of foreign editor of the 
Times, but before long he sets out again as foreign corres- 
pondent, this time to Spain, where the revolution has 
broken out. He lives at Corunna until the famous battle 
is fought, which necessitates his seeking refuge on board a 
vessel, which brings him to Falmouth. 

In following Crabb in his journeyings, and he travelled 
a good deal in his time, both at home and abroad, it is 
noteworthy that he is always more concerned with persons 
than places. For scenery he may have had an appreci- 
ative eye, but he had not a ready pen. One has heard 
of a man who, in the absence of any other source of 
consolation in his dying moments, comforted himself 
with the reflection that he never had been a Dissenter. 
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In a similar way it comforted Crabb in his declining 
years to think that he had never been a descriptive 
writer. In a later page of his Diary, recording a visit 
to Stratford-on-Avon, he says :— 


In my earliest travelling days I never was guilty of the folly of attempting 
to describe the places I saw. Therefore I am free from one reproach. I 
professed to write only about persons. 


It does not fall within the limits of this sketch to 
follow Crabb Robinson chronologically through his 
records ; briefly, however, in continuation, it may be said 
that after his return from Spain his connection with the 
Times ceases, and the question of further occupation 
arises. Is it to be literature or law‘ That has not been 
settled yet, and now there is a period of hesitation, in 
which he first appears as an author in his own name, 
being induced to write a signed article for the newly- 
founded London Review; but it is characteristic of him 
that he says he did not form a high opinion of the 
editor’s abilities when that gentleman chose to eulogise 
the article and direct it to be placed first in the 
number. As a preliminary coquetting with the law he 
begins to keep terms at Middle Temple Hall. At 
length, as he says, after hesitating only for twelve or 
thirteen years, he makes up his mind to abandon all 
his hobby-horsical and vain, idle, and empty literary 
pursuits, and devote himself to the law. Two years 
after this decision he is called to the Bar, and of his 
first brief it was that Charles Lamb made his joke regard- 
ing “that first great cause, least understood.” After 
practising for fifteen years Crabb leaves the profession, 
and afterwards, looking back upon his life, he used to 
say that two of the wisest acts he had done were going 
to the Bar and quitting the Bar. As a barrister he 
made a very respectable appearance, becoming leader of 
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the Norfolk Circuit, but never making much money. 
Every year, at its close, he counts up his gains, which 
never amount to more than seven hundred pounds in 
any year; but he has determined that when he has a 
net income of five hundred pounds he will retire from the 
profession. It is in 1828 that he ceases to practice, and he 
lives nearly forty years after that in leisured ease. 

And here it is fitting to say, regarding Crabb’s money 
affairs, that, by saving and inheritance, he became a man 
of substantial means, but though he was very frugal in his 
personal expenditure, he gave away generously, and with 
wisdom and discretion in his gifts. He used to say that 
he had difficulty in spending a shilling on himself, but if 
any one could tell him where money would do good, he 
was willing to provide it. Only by an accidental remark 
in conversation did it crop out in his later years that his 
charities amounted to £500 per year. In no case did he 
desire any publicity. In his large gifts and dispositions 
of property he was very careful to safeguard them in this 
respect. He literally did good by stealth, and blushed to 
find it fame. Of his public acts, it may be said that to 
University College he added the “ Flaxman Gallery,” in 
memory of the artist whom he most delighted to love and 
honour, believing that this was the single act of his own 
life which would leave recognisable consequences after his 
death. One of the pet schemes of his life was the founding 
and sustaining of University Hall, and to this he con- 
tributed largely by gift and endowment. With that 
institution his name is inseparably and gratefully asso- 
ciated, for there, in addition to other emblazonments, the 
visitor will find a great mural painting representing Crabb 
Robinson surrounded by his friends depicted in life-size 
figures—some thirty-four of them—with Goethe, Schiller, 
Wordsworth, Charles Lamb, Southey, Coleridge, Landor, 
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and Rogers prominent in their several groups. It was a 
happy thought on the artist’s part to give Crabb a 
panel to himself, and to show him in his study writing in 
his Diary the recollections of these numerous friends. 

In this connection it is somewhat amusing to find that 
though he wrote so voluminously in his note-books and 
journals, and in conversation could draw upon a rich store 
of anecdotes, which, though repeated a thousand times, 
would always show the same verbal accuracy, he used to 
maintain that he never had any memory. This, in the 
matter of names, did certainly fail him at times, and very 
amusing it was to his friends to see him trying to get over 
the difficulty. In his Diary he has this record -— 


I was engaged to dine with Mr. Wansey at Walthamstow. When I arrived 
there I was in the greatest distress through having forgotten his name, and it 
was not till after half an hour’s worry that I recollected he was a Unitarian, 
which would answer as well ; for I instantly proceeded to Mr. Cogan’s. Having 
been shown into a room, young Mr. Cogan came—“ Your. commands, sir?” 
“Mr. Cogan, I have taken the liberty to call upon you in order to know where 
I am to dine to-day.” He smiled. I went on: “The truth is, I have 
accepted an invitation to dine with a gentleman, a recent acquaintance, whose 
name I have forgotten ; but I am sure you can tell me, for he is a Unitarian, 
and the Unitarians are very few here.” 

In this ingenious manner was the required information 
obtained. 

Mr. Bagehot says that ‘‘at breakfast it was always the 
same; he was always in difficulty as to some person's 
name or other, and he had regular descriptions which 
occurred like Homeric epithets, and which he expected 
you to apply to the individual.” Thus poor Clough always 
appeared as “that admirable and accomplished man; you 
know whom I mean—the one who never says anything.” 
Then Mr. Bagehot, in continuation, and apparently in 
reference to Matthew Arnold, goes on to tell us how 
another living poet used to be indicated as “‘ probably the 
most able, and certainly the most consequential, of all the 
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young persons I know; you know whom ii is—the one 
with whom I could never preswme to be intimate—the one 
whose father I knew so many years. And another par- 
ticular friend of my own always occurred as ‘that great 
friend of yours that has been in Germany—that most 
able and excellent young man; sometimes I like him and 
sometimes I hate him. You, turning to me, ‘know 
whom I mean, you villain!’ And certainly 1 did know, 
for I had heard the same adjectives, and been referred to 
in the same manner, very many times.” Another of 
Crabb’s weaknesses, over which he sorrowed much, was 
absence of mind. In his Diary this appears, by way of 
illustration :— 


A day sadly spoiled by my growing infirmity—absence of mind. After 
going to the University College Committee, I went to J. Taylor’s to exchange 
hats, having taken his last night; but he had not mine there. I took an 
omnibus to Addison Road, drank tea with Paynter, and then went to Taylor’s 
to restore his hat, and then found that I had a second time blundered by 
bringing Paynter’s old hat, and I lost an hour in going to and from Addison 
Road and from and to Sheffield House. Is this infirmity incurable? [ fear it 
is; though I record it here to assist me in becoming more on my guard. Itisa 
wise saying of Horace Walpole’s: “There is no use in warning a man of his 
folly, if you do not cure him of being foolish.” 

To return, however, to the Diary, it may be said that in 
the same year that he announces his determination to 
study the law he determines to keep a journal. It is from 
this part of the volume that one gets the most interesting 
impression of Crabb as a literary gossip. Books and 
authors, between these his affections are divided ; to read 
and to talk, these are the necessary conditions of his 
existence. He reads at all convenient seasons, before 
he goes to bed, and often when he is there; before 
he goes to sleep, or in the waking hours of morning. 
During the last forty years of his life he never takes a 
walk without a book in his pocket. He reads until, as he 
says, books become a confused jumble in his brain. His 
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bachelor life—for in this regard he was a solitary man to 
the end of his days—was favourable to reading and study. 
He lived much in chambers, where one gets glimpses of 
him surrounded by his books, which you may be sure are 
numerous. ‘There are art treasures also, for he has tastes 
in that direction. In its distinguished place of honour is 
the famous placid marble bust of Wieland, and over the 
mantel a much-prized print of the Madonna di 8. Sisti by 
Muller, which has been presented to him, and which he 
says diffuses a serenity and delight beyond any work of art 
with which he is acquainted, and hopes it will be his 
companion through life. So attached is he to these and 
other companions that he will not have any of them 
sold after his death. They must all be distributed as 
gifts. Of course as a book lover he cannot resist the 
temptation to buy books even against his better judgment. 
Of one day the record runs thus :— 


A bad morning, for I went to book auctions, and after losing my time at 
Sotheby’s, I lost my money at Evans’s! I bought the “ Annual Register,” 
complete, for £19 5s. 0d. This is certainly a book of reference, but how often 
shall [ refer to it? Lamb says, in all my life nineteen times. Bought also the 
“ Essayists,” Chalmers’s edition, 45 vols., well bound, for 64 guineas, little 
more than the cost of binding, but this is a lady’s collection. How often shall 
I want to refer to it? Brydge’s “ Archaica,” 2 vols., 4to., published in nine 
one guinea parts ; but it is only a curious book, to be read once and then laid 
by. “ Beware of cheap bargains,” says Franklin, a useless admonition to me. 


The current literature of the time perhaps attracts him 
more strongly. When a new book appears he is eager to 
read it, and to do this is content to give up for a season 
the society he loves so well. So we find this 
memorandum :— 


Dined with the Colliers. After dinner, Mrs. Collier having lent me 
“ Waverley,” I returned to my chambers, and, having shut myself with a 
double door, I took my tea alone and read a great part of the first volume 

Then he proceeds to give his opinion on the book, which 
has interested him greatly, the conclusion regarding it 
being that— 
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There is more than the usual portion of good sense in the book, which 
may enjoy, though not immortality, at least a long life. 


His literary judgments are often sound and prophetic, 
as in the case of Keats, of whom he has this note :-— 


I read a little of Keats’s poem to the Aders—the beginning of 
‘“‘ Hyperion,” really a piece of great promise. There are a force, wildness, and 
originality in the works of this young poet which, if his perilous journey to 
Italy does not destroy him, promise to place him at the head of the next 
generation of poets. Lamb places him next to Wordsworth—not meaning 
any comparison, for they are dissimilar, 


An interesting glimpse of Crabb’s reading habits is 
found in one of the latter pages of his journal. It is the 


day of the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, and of it in an 
epistle he says :— 


I believe I should have stayed at home on the Monday, if I had not read 
the first volume of Thackeray’s new novel, “ Esmond,” which has greatly 
interested me, and I humbly recommend it to the novel-reading portion of 
your household. It is far more pleasant than “ Vanity Fair,” and does not 
exhibit in disproportion all the parties honteuses of our mixed nature. The 
female characters are well contrasted. I had read a little more than one 
volume, and meaning to go to Brighton to-day, I wished to finish it. I break- 
fasted by candlelight, and was at the Athenum soon after eight. This being 
the day of the Duke’s funeral, the house was already nearly occupied ; seats 
had been erected for the ladies in front. The library, having not even a side 
view of the procession, was nearly empty till towards two, when all being 
passed, company came in till their carriages could be brought to them. I sat 
reading by the library fire from half-past eight till near six. Once or twice I 
took a peep from the drawing-room window, and had a glimpse of the tawdry 
car—enough for me; but the noble troops, and the mourning coaches, and 
the banners, had an imposing effect. 


In his love for books and authors Crabb’s predilections 
were tothe humanitarian side. He had no taste for science. 
When he goes to Sir Charles Lyell’s lecture on geology 
he confesses that he scarcely understands anything 
of the subject. When Robert Brown, the botanist, came 
to breakfast with him, it was not the scientific side of 
his friend that interested him, for he says, “1 knew him 
only as a man of fine humour.” When Crabb is beguiled 
into becoming a member of the Society of Antiquarians, 
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he regards it as an act of folly, and says, that after his 
election he finds these Antiquarians are dull people. 

It is in quite other society that Crabb, in exercising 
his charm, becomes for us most charming. It is as guest 
or host at innumerable breakfast, dinner, and tea tables 
that we are most pleased to meet with him in his gossiping 
narrative. The keynote of what is most delightful in 
him is struck on the very first recorded page of his Diary 
proper, where the first persons presented to us are 
Charles Lamb and his sister, with whom Crabb is spending 
an evening, the talk being of Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge. The next passage, too, is significant as repre- 
senting his artistic tastes, for it records an evening at 
Flaxman’s, and the talk is of art, poetry, and criticism, in 
which Schlegel, Dante, Milton, Fuseli, and Michael Angelo 
all crop up in the conversation. Crabb’s first intimacy 
with Lamb was of an earlier date than this, and among the 
records, we have one of a visit with Elia and his sister to 
the theatre, when the farce of “‘ Mr. H—” was produced, only 
to be damned, and Crabb tells us that, among those who 
hissed the farce, the author was the loudest. Crabb here 
makes one of his slips of memory. He says the theatre 
was Covent Garden, when, in fact, it was Drury Lane. On 
another occasion they are at the Lyceum together, and he 
says, ‘The ‘Siege of Belgrade’ afforded me considerable 
amusement, the comic scenes admirable. Braham’s sing- 
ing delighted me. When Dignum and Mrs. Bland came 
on the stage together, Lamb exclaimed— 

And lo ! two puddings smoked upon the board.” 

It is a noteworthy feature in Crabb’s character that he 
seems to have thoroughly understood and sympathised 
with Charles Lamb, conceiving a love for him and his 
sister which never waned. He thinks they are among 
the most lovable and estimable people he has ever known, 
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and he refers to them affectionately as “Charles,” or “ dear 
Mary Lamb.” As we follow Crabb in his talking tours, we 
are often in company with Lamb. On one occasion it is at 
Hazlitt’s, where Lamb turns up late. Coleridge is there, 
and, before Elia’s arrival, speaks with warmth of his excel- 
lent and serious conversation: ‘“ Hazlitt imputes his 
puns to humility.” On one of his evening calls at 
Lamb’s house, they have a chat on puns, in which Charles 
says he likes a dash of the ridiculous :— 

The large room of the accountant’s office at the East India House is 
divided in boxes or compartments, in each of which sit six clerks, Charles Lamb 


himself in one. They are called compounds. The meaning of the word was 
asked one day, and Lamb said it was a collection of simples. 


Then, again, among many such, we have this record :— 

Called on Lamb in the evening. Found him as delighted as a child with 

a garret which he had appropriated and adorned with all the copper-plate 

engravings he could collect, having rifled every book he possesses for the 

purpose. It was pleasant to observe his innocent delight. Schiller says all 
great men have a child-likeness in their nature. 

One day, after dinner at Lamb’s, Crabb and he walk up 
to Highgate, where there is a large party, with Coleridge 
talking his best. It is, as Crabb says, a rich evening. 
Among the guests is a Mr. Taylor, a young man of talent, 
in whom we recognise the author of “ Philip van Artevelde.” 
The subject of Coleridge’s talk is the superiority of the 
internal evidence of Christianity, and in the conversation 
Taylor takes the part of devil’s advocate, and has much to 
say on behalf of Mahomet and his followers. When the 
party is breaking up, and the gentlemen are severally 
looking for their hats, Lamb asks him “‘ whether he came 
in a turban or a hat.” 

Even Jove sometimes nods, and though Crabb revelled 
in the talk of such friends as Wordsworth and Lamb, he is 
for once caught napping. He says of one of his days :— 


The afternoon agreeable. I dined with the Wordsworths and Lambs and 
Mr, Kenyon at Monkhouse’s, It was an agreeable company and a good dinner, 
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though I could not help sleeping. Wordsworth and Monkhouse either followed 
my example, or set me one, and Lamb talked as if he were asleep. 


Coleridge, “the noticeable man with large grey eyes,” 
Crabb meets for the first time at Lamb’s, and the talk is of 
Wordsworth’s poetry and Jeffrey's criticism. The next 
night is also spent at Lamb's, and is described as 
delightful. “Coleridge very eloquent on German meta- 
physics and poetry, Wordsworth and Spanish politics,” a 
very heaven of delight for Crabb, for there does he hear 
talk about his idols, Goethe, Schiller, Kant, and Schelling 
coming in among the rest, and, to crown all, a subtle dis- 
quisition in the Coleridgian style regarding the distinction 
between fancy and imagination. A happy foretaste is this 
of rich intellectual feasts to follow. For Crabb there is no 
music equal to the voice of the seer of Highgate. Of one 
gathering he says: “The music was enjoyed by Coleridge, 
but I could have dispensed with it for the sake of his con- 
versation.” 

Very odd, too, it is to find Crabb in company with Cole- 
ridge at adance. He says of the occasion :— 

Luckily for me, Coleridge was there, and I was as acceptable to him as a 
listener, as he to me asa talker. Even in the dancing-room, notwithstanding 
the noise of the music, he was able to declaim very interestingly on his 
favourite topics. 

Of Coleridge’s obscurity, how pertinent is this. Crabb 
is at Gillman’s, and says :— 

I think I never heard Coleridge so very eloquent as to-day, and yet it was 
painful to find myself unable to recall any part of what had so delighted me— 
i.e., anything which seemed worthy to be noted down. So that I could not 
but suspect some illusion arising out of the impressive tone and the mystical 
language of the orator. 

Upon Crabb this Coleridgian talk was more impressive 
than clear. He listened to it as he listened to his German 
philosophers with their metaphysical transcendentalism. 
often trusting where he could not trace, and hoping that 
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seeds of knowledge were being dropped into his mind, 
which might spring up in some distinct forms in the after 
days. 

At a theosophic seance, Edward Irving is present. 
He and Crabb and others had driven to the seer’s house 
in a chariot. Irving figures frequently in the Diary, and 
Crabb and he become friendly, the Diarist being drawn 
by some mystic spell to the wild preacher with the squint 
in his eye, who by one of his admirers is said to resemble 
St. John the Baptist, and by others is likened to an 
Italian bandit. When he declaims, as he does sometimes 
at these gatherings, he is often as obscure to Crabb as 
Coleridge. 

To Coleridge’s lectures Crabb goes with mixed and often 
a’‘nusing consequences. In one instance the subject is 
“Romeo and Juliet,” but the lecturer begins with some 
discursive talk about flogging in schools, without pretend- 
ing to find the least resemblance between that topic and 
poetry. While Coleridge is thus running on from topic to 
topic, all wide of his subject, Lamb whispers in his ear, 
“This is not much amiss. He promised to lecture on the 
Nurse in ‘ Romeo,’ and in its place he has given us one in 
the manner of the Nurse.” 

While on the subject of Coleridge, it may be noted that 
Crabb records this very good saying of Lamb regarding 
him :—“ He ought not to have a wife or children; he 
should have a diocesan care of the world and no parish 
duty.” Coleridge’s opinion of Moore, too, is interesting. 
In a letter to Crabb he says:—“I have read two pages of 
‘Lalla Rookh,’ or whatever it is called, Merciful Heaven! 
I dare read no more, that I may be able at once to answer 
any questions. I have just looked at the work. Oh, 
Robinson! if I could, or if I dared, act and feel as Moore 
and his set do, what havoc could I not make in their 
crockery ware!” 
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Crabb, in the cosmopolitanism of his nature where 
genius was concerned, loved to discover what he called a 
character, welcome always in whatever guise he might 
present himself. In this respect the discovery of Blake is 
treasure trove. ‘‘Shall I call Blake artist, genius, 
mystic, or madman? Probably he is all.” Then does Crabb 
proceed to make a study of this mysterious man with very 
mixed results. They have long discussions together, and 
copious notes are taken by the Diarist of Blake’s opinion 
regarding things spiritual and material. When they were 
upon poetry Crabb introduces Wordsworth. In a letter 
to Miss Wordsworth he says :— 

I had the pleasure of reading to Blake in my best style (and you know I 
am vain on that point, and think I read Wordsworth’s poems peculiarly well) 
the “ Ode on Immortality.” I never witnessed greater delight in any listener 
and in general Blake loves the poem. What appears to have disturbed his 
mind, on the other hand, is the preface to “The Excursion.” He told me six 
months ago that it caused him a stomach complaint which nearly killed him. 

Southey has his place too, and figures prominently at 
times in the Diary, but of him a word or two must suffice. 
Coleridge makes a critical hit when he says: “Southey 
wanted modifying power, he was a jewel setter—whatever 
he read he instantly applied to the formation or adorning 
of a story.” Crabb visits him in his house under the 
shadow of Skiddaw, and is shown his beautiful library of 
which the Laureate speaks pathetically in view of its 
possible fate when he is gone. ‘Of literature,” says 
Crabb, “not much was said. Literature is now Southey’s 
trade; he is a manufacturer, and his workshop is his 
study, a very beautiful one certainly.” In the Lake 
country, too, Crabb meets with Hartley Coleridge, “one of 
the strangest boys lever saw. He has the features of a 
foreign Jew, with starched and affected manners. He isa 
boy pedant, exceedingly formal, and I should suppose 
clever.” On a later occasion he meets Hartley at a dinnet 
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party, when “he read some verses on Dr. Arnold which I 
could not comprehend—he read them so unpleasantly, and 
he sang a comic song which kept me very grave. He left 
us quite early.” Crabb visits De Quincey, too, when he is 
in the Lake country, and they walk together to Easdale 
Tarn, an excursion which he does not so much enjoy as 
the opium eater seems to expect. 

Our Diarist is one also of those who saw Shelley plain. 
He met him at Godwin’s. “His youth and a resemblance 
to Southey, particularly in his voice, raised a pleasing 
impression which was not altogether destroyed by his 
conversation, though it is vehement, arrogant, and in- 
tolerant.” He was very abusive of Southey, it seems, and 
insinuated that Wordsworth was insincere. Of all Crabb’s 
literary friends Goethe and Wordsworth are foremost. 
They are the greatest men it has ever been his privilege 
to know, and of the two, perhaps, Wordsworth is esteemed 
the greater. Crabb’s admiration for Goethe’s genius is 
well-nigh boundless, but for Wordsworth he has both 
admiration and love, and these in most exalted degree. 
It is curious, however, that while Crabb would freely dis- 
cuss Goethe with Wordsworth, he seems never to have 
mentioned Wordsworth’s name to Goethe. When once 
formed, the friendship for Wordsworth, as in Goethe’s case, 
lasts for life. No poet has ever had a more loyal or de- 
voted disciple than Wordsworth gained in Crabb, who is 
ever ready to break a lance in his defence. It is not a 
slavish or blind idolatry either, for Crabb, with his clear 
logical mind, can be critical, though some have ventured 
to say that in his poetical tastes he does not always 
recognise the best in the bard of Rydal. Their relations 
are of the most intimate character, and no name is so 
frequently mentioned in the Diary as that of Wordsworth. 
We see the two together under varied and interesting 
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circumstances, at breakfast, dinner, and tea tables in 
London, at Rydal—where for some years Crabb is such a 
welcome Christmas guest that it comes to be said of him, 
‘No Crabb, no Christmas ”—and in journeyings together 
on the Continent and elsewhere. One cannot follow the 
Diarist in his chroniclings, but may glean from his 
numerous notes some interesting glimpses of the poet 
which help us to a better understanding of him. First 
in order, as illustrating his self-confidence and implicit 
belief in himself, which some have regarded as egotism, 
we may take this extract :— 





A visit from Wordsworth, who stayed with me from between twelve and 
one till half-past three. I then walked with him to Newman Street. His 
conversation was long and interesting. He spoke of his own poems with the 
just feeling of confidence which a sense of his own excellence gives him. He 
is now convinced that he can never derive emolument from them ; but being 
independent, he willingly gives up all idea of doingso. He is persuaded that 
if men are to become better and wiser, the poems will sooner or later make 
their way. 


It is interesting also to find that Wordsworth, in a letter 
to Crabb, states his belief that he is not so much a poet of 
nature as of humanity. He says: “If my writings are to 
last it will, I myself believe, be mainly owing to this 
characteristic. They will please for the single cause— 


‘That we have all of us one human heart.” 


In one place Crabb says Wordsworth is not in conversation 
a sayer of good things, meaning, perhaps, that there was 
not much humour in his talk. Otherwise, the Diarist finds 
him more interesting than the scenery of his own Lake- 
land. 

In connection with Wordsworth, the Diary reveals to us 
Quillinan as a charming correspondent, with a light 
humorous vein of his own. In one of his letters he says :— 


I have been dining at Rydal, after walking about a considerable part of 
the morning through the waters and the mists with the Bard, who seems to 
defy all weathers, and who called this a beautiful, soft, solemn day ; and so it 
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was, though somewhat insidiously soft, for a mackintosh was hardly proof 
against itsinsinuations. He is in great force, and in great vigour of mind. He 
has just completed an epitaph on Southey. 

With all his admiration for Wordsworth, our Diarist is 
occasionally led into an expression of mild surprise at the 
materials out of which his poetry is sometimes made, and 
of the transmuting and transforming power of the poet’s 
mind Crabb gives an illustration. In a journey in 
Scotland he found it necessary to cross Loch Lomond, and 
engaged a ferryman for the purpose, a curious, cunning, 
half-imbecile fellow, who was said to live a hermit’s life on 
a lone island on the lake, and who was regarded with 
something like awe by the folk who knew him. Crabb, 
however, conceived a very poor opinion of “Old Andrew,” 
and gives a humorous account of his voyage, for which, 
instead of the “ saxpence” bargained for, to the delight of 
the ferryman, twa saxpences were paid. Afterwards, in 
relating the incident to Wordsworth, the poet exclaimed 
“That’s my Brownie!” Says Crabb: “ His ‘ Brownie’s 
Cell’ is by no means one of my favourite poems. My sight 
of Old Andrew showed me the stuff out of which a poetical 
mind can weave such a web.” 

There is another incident in his Scotch journey which 
is worth repeating. Crabb is at Edinburgh, and says :— 

I rose very early to see a new place, and (it was between six and seven), 
seeing a large building, I asked a man, who looked like a journeyman weaver, 
what it was. He told me a grammar school, “ But, sir,” he added, “it would 
become you better on the Lord’s Day morning to be reading your Bible at 
home than asking about public buildings.” I very quickly answered—“ My 
friend, you have given me a piece of very good advice, let me give you one, and 
we may both profit by our meeting. Beware of spiritual pride.” The man scowled 


with a Scotch surliness, and did not take my counsel with as much good 
humour as I did his. 


Crabb Robinson’s power of forming attachments finds 
peculiar illustration in his friendship with Walter Savage 
Landor, that fierce, fiery, tender-hearted man, who in his 
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nature was equally capable of ‘the love of love, the hate 
of hate, the scorn of scorn.” They met at Florence, and 
Crabb describes him as a leonine man, of florid complexion, 
with large full eyes, and a fierceness of tone well suited to 
his name—a combinaticn of superficial ferocity and inherent 
tenderness. After the introduction Crabb soon found his 
way to the villa at Fiesole, where the two talk together. 
Landor tells him that he sees few persons, because he 
cannot bear contradiction. Doubtless to some, to interview 
Landor would be to “ beard the lion in his den, the Douglas 
in his hall.” 

But, says Crabb: “Certainly I frequently did con- 
tradict him, yet his attention to me was unwearied.” 
Landor’s opinion of Crabb, expressed in a letter to a friend, 
is interesting. He says: “I wish some incident may have 
brought you acquainted with Mr. Robinson, a friend of 
Wordsworth. He was a barrister, and, notwithstanding, 
both honest and modest—a character I never heard of 
before; indeed, I have never met with one who was either.” 
On a second visit to Florence, Crabb frequently walks in 
the evening to Fiesole, and always when he returns after 
midnight he is accompanied by Landor’s dog, a noble 
mastiff, which will never leave him until he reaches the 
gates of the city, and then, after some affectionate patting, 
will make his way back to the villa. There are sympathetic 
points of contact between Crabb and Landor in their 
poetical tastes and some literary loves. Landor is 
well affected to the Lakers, and loves Charles Lamb and 
his sister, but though he has said pleasant things of 
Wordsworth, there comes a time when he thinks proper to 
accuse that poet of borrowing a poetical idea from “Gebir” 
without acknowledgment, and also of being envious and 
spiteful. Now this is too much for Crabb, who is ever in 


arms when his heroes are traduced, and especially in 
24 
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Wordsworth’s case. Nothing, as we have seen, so much 
endangered his friendships as differences of opinion regard- 
ing those whom he delighted to honour. It is on record 
somewhere that during a conversation with a lady he 
suddenly broke away from her in anger, because she had 
spoken disparagingly of Wordsworth. We are told, too, 
that as Crabb, in his flight, was descending the stairs, the 
lady called after him: “ Mr. Crabb, you are going without 
your hat.” In Landor’s case Crabb thought it his duty to 
remonstrate with him, so he straightway sends the poet a 
letter, in which he uses some very plain language of defence 
and remonstrance. This little flare-up, however, makes no 
difference between the friends, for afterwards we find them 
sitting together at breakfast parties, at one of which Crabb 
is the host, with Landor, Milnes, and Sergeant Talfourd as 
guests, and where “Landor rattles away in his talk, 
accounting Blake to be the greatest of poets, Monckton 
Milnes the greatest living one in England, and Scott’s 
‘Marmion’ superior to all that Byron or Wordsworth have 
written, the battle in it being better than anything in 
Homer.” One of the latest references to Landor in the 
Diary is the noting down of an epigram, in the form of an 
epitaph, which Crabb has heard :— 
Beneath this stone lies Walter Savage Landor, 
Who half an eagle was, and half a gander. 

Landor’s attack upon Wordsworth reminds one of other 
quarrels, and of how Wordsworth and Coleridge had 
differences in which the peace-making efforts of good old 
Crabb were successful in bringing about a happy reconcilia- 
tion. One might go on to tell of breakfasts and dinners at 
the table of Samuel Rogers, of his meeting with Tennyson, 
Macaulay, Disraeli, Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, and many 
other fair young spirits of the day, but it is time to bring 
these rambling notes to a close, and one does so with a 
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feeling of not having done justice to this “ fantastic, great 
old man.” It was his fate and the penalty of lengthened 
years to see his old friends die from him one by one. 
“Sometimes,” he says, “it is the friends who die, and 
sometimes the friendships.” Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, 
Goethe, Schiller, Flaxman, Wordsworth, Rogers, and a host 
of others have all passed into the silent land, and he is left 
to make new friends, young as well as old, which, with his 
buoyant, cheerful nature he readily does to the end. It is 
pathetic, however, to find him saying as the end draws near: 
“Conscious that I am gradually growing poorer in friends, 
I have done my best to preserve what I have left,” and 
again: “ My fear is that I shall wear out my friends, though 
1 flatter myself that I am ‘on the brink of being born.’” 
Then later we have his memorandum :— 


To-day I have felt really well, and I hope that when the hour—the last 
hour—comes, I shall not disgrace it. 


On the 24th January, 1867, he makes this entry in his 
Diary :— 


In December last year I went to purchase the old Ipswich pocket-book, 
which, with scarcely an interruption, I have kept since the last century. I 
was told that the publisher is dead, and the periodical has ceased. There was 


something melancholy in the breaking up of the oldest custom I was 
conscious of, 


It was in this pocket-book that he used to jot down the 
memoranda for his Diary, but there is no further use for 
it now. Only one entry remains to be made. There is a 
a peculiar interest about this last passage. Crabb has 
evidently been reading Matthew Arnold’s “Essays in 
Criticism,” and it is a pleasure to the old man to be able 
to say of its author: “He thinks of Germany as he 
ought, and of Goethe with high admiration.” Then the 
friendly disposition to helpfulness displays itself, for the 
unfinished sentence says: ‘‘On this point I can possibly 
give him assistance, which he will gladly——,” and then 
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the hand falters, and is only able, before the pen drops 
from it, to set down the pathetic words, “‘ But I feel unable 
to go on.” <A few days afterwards the end comes, the 
old man keeping up cheerful and affectionate conversation 
with those about him until he lapses into final un- 
consciousness and passes peacefully away. 

“Goethe in Weimar sleeps,” and Wordsworth rests by 
Rotha’s side, and Crabb Robinson, the honoured friend of 
both, is laid in the cemetery of Highgate, the hill of which 
he had so often climbed to listen to Coleridge’s marvellous 
talk, and look down upon London with its domes and 
spires and crowded habitations of men suggestive all of 
that social life which was to him most dear. In closing his 
Diary—surely to all who love literature one of the most 
charming books of its kind—one has the sense of having had 
friendly intercourse with a sincere, clear-headed, tender- 
hearted man, whose chief purpose in life it was to do good 
and communicate. 
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BY ROWLAND THIRLMERE. 


’ HAD a son: flower-like he came 
In spring—he was embodied spring— 
Such speedwell eyes! 
The sun that shines in Paradise 
Warms not so fair a thing. 


I feasted well upon his smiles: 

Knew heaven—knew all that woman e’er may know 
Of deepest bliss ; 

For heaven itself was in his kiss, 

And raptures that foreshow ! 


All things on earth must fail but change: 
Change is immutable, and [ 

Am now forgot : 

His heart that was my sanctuary 

Of peace, now holds me not. 


O little limbs, why did ye grow ? 
Thou face of morn, why didst become 
So hard and cold ? 

Surely because I am too old 

His love is chill and dumb ? 
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O baby eyes: O baby voice! 
Remembrance moves me unto tears, 
Love shines again 

When memory levelleth the years, 
And children makes of men. 


He cannot take my heaven from me, 
For still to me he is a child, 

With all the charms 

He had, when in his mother’s arms, 
He wept and crowed and smiled. 
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THE PORTUGUESE DRAMA IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
GIL VICENTE. — Continued. 


BY EDGAR PRESTAGE. 


HE “ Portuguese Pastoral Auto,” of the same year as 

the preceding play, marks a temporary return to Gil 

Vicente’s early style, as the title indicates, and the 
following year is a blank. 

The “Judge of Beira” and the ‘‘ Forge of Love” both 
belong to the year 1525. In the former, Pero Marques, 
who will be remembered as the second husband of Ignez 
Pereira, reappears as a judge of a country place somewhere 
in Beira. As he is not only a born fool, but cannot even 
read, and has, of course, obtained no legal training, it 
naturally follows that his decisions, despite the coaching 
of his more capable wife, are inequitable, not to say 
grotesque, and give such umbrage to suitors that he 
receives a summons to Court to explain himself. It must 
be confessed, however, that he now and then talks common 
sense, but always bad law. The various plaintiffs, with 
their manifold grievances, give rise to many comic 
incidents. Among them is a New Christian, in the shape 
of a cobbler, who bitterly regrets that the days have 
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passed when he lived in prosperity as a member of the 
Jewish religion. He comes to the Judge to complain 
that a procuress, named Anna Dias, has led astray his 
daughter, but the offending dame stands on her dignity 
at this accusation, and, after hurling sundry epithets at 
the maker of shoes, declares she is ready to prove (inter 
alia) “ Que hum cavallo d’el Rei estercou a minha porta.” 
The cobbler, who conducts his case in person, cleverly 
describes the wiles of women of her trade, but gets 
nothing for his pains, and leaves the Court cursing the 
Judge with a round of good Hebrew oaths. Again, 
much amusement is caused by a poverty-stricken squire, 
with a taste for versifying and love intrigues, whose 
grievance consists in the fact that he has been tricked 
by the said Anna Dias, whom he employed to get a 
pretty Moorish girl into his clutches, for not only does he 
fail to recover the sums of money which that lady had 
embezzled, but from being an accuser he becomes an 
accused, since his servant complains to the Judge that he 
has received no salary since entering the squire’s service 
six years ago. The last suitors to attend on this court-day 
are four brothers, whose father had left nothing behind 
him save a donkey, which he had bequeathed by will to 
one of them, but omitted to name which, and the Judge 
leaves them in suspense, for he adjourns the hearing in 
order that the animal may be cited to appear. 

The “ Forge of Love,” so named in honour of John IIL.’s 
marriage with Catherine of Austria, and performed at 
Evora during the festivities in celebration of that event, 
is a witty satire on the maladministration of Justice, 
the laxity of the regular clergy, and the discontent and 
ambition of the world in general. Cupid is the master of 
the forge, and has as his assistants four gallants dressed as 
smiths, representing planets, accompanied by as many fair 
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dames, who signify the joys of love, and he determines to 
make a new world, and undertakes to transform the old, 
ugly, and dissatisfied who are willing to enter. The first 
to venture is a negro, who is very eager to have his colour 
changed, his nose improved, and lips reduced in size, so 
the hammers are set to work to the accompaniment of a 
pretty song, and presently out he comes a very nice white 
man, but retains his nigger speech, which the forge cannot 
get rid of, and which sounds absurdly incongruous, and so 
his last state is worse than his first. Next comes Justice 
herself, in the figure of a bent, twisted, and misshapen old 
dame with her wand broken, praying to be set straight 
and delivered from bribery and undue influence; while in 
the furnace she is relieved of a pair of chickens, a couple 
of hens, and two great purses of money, which had 
incumbered her movements, and finally she walks out very 
fair and erect. Then arrives another candidate for the 
forge in the shape of a friar, an ex-carpenter and ex- 
muleteer, desirous of being unfrocked and becoming a 
young gallant, and he complains of the large number of 
his order, three-fourths of whom he declares need to be 
reformed, turned into laymen, and sent to fight the 
Moors. He abhors the monastic life and the strict 
observances to which he is compelled, and longs to enjoy 
himself in the world—‘“ It would suit me well to dance,” 
he says, “to turn in a mad round, and to form one at 
every pilgrim-gathering and sport with the young. This 
is what I should like. It would suit me well to play; 
it would suit me well to say: ‘Go call my wife and let 
her get my dinner. This now is what I call living.” 
He winds up by declaring that seven thousand of his 
kind will follow after to be secularised in like manner, 
and when he has been made, work at the forge is post- 
poned until another day. 
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The year 1526 saw the production of three plays—the 
“Temple of Apollo,” the “Priest of Beira,” and the 
“Muleteers.” The first, a tragi-comedy, was represented 
on the departure of D. Isabel, sister of King John III., to 
marry the Emperor Charles V., and Gil Vicente, who had 
just risen from a bed of fever, spoke the prologue. After 
apologising for the inferiority of the piece, which is “ sickly 
like its author,” he goes on to describe a vision of fair 
women that he had had in his delirium. He saw Bersabé, 
naked, seated on her bath, spinning, and David, in the 
guise of a hermit, come out to dance with her, having not 
a stitch on his body; he saw Rachael, so lovely that her 
flock was enamoured of her, and he presumed to embrace 
her, whereupon she called out for Jacob, but Jacob was 
gone to the vintage; he saw Queen Esther, in all her 
beauty, killing fleas in her mantle, and many other dead 
ladies whom he had read of in ancient story. After this 
strange exordium, begins the stream of allegorical pilgrims 
to the shrine of the god Apollo, each desirous of winning 
some favour for the pair about to be married. A Portu- 
guese rustic brings up the rear, and, with his broad humour, 
forms a welcome relief after the unreal personages who 
have preceded him ; he refuses to worship Apollo, for “God 
is not a Castilian,” but a Portuguese born, and there is a 
touch of human nature in his appeal to his fellow-palmers 
to sport, “‘ for when I see women I don’t think of prayers.” 

The second piece, a farce, relates how a Beira priest, on 
Christmas Eve, determined to go rabbit hunting, and on 
his way to the chase with his son they galloped through 
Matins, interspersing the Latin with absurd and very 
mundane glosses; and it also tells how a villain, travelling 
to Court to sell a hare, some capons, and fruit, was robbed 
of everything, even to the cloak he wore, and how the 
thief was discovered by Cecilia, a possessed woman, in 
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whom it was said there spoke a ‘‘ Pedreanes.” The play 
exposes and rebukes clerics living in concubinage, courtly 
oppressors of the poor, and the wily and unscrupulous 
‘negro slaves who abounded in Portugal, and whose super- 
ficial knowledge of the Christian faith is indicated by a 
ridiculous parody of the Pater Noster and Salve Regina 
put into the mouth of one of the race. 

The argument of the third play, also a farce, and one of 
the most clever, is that a nobleman of very small income 
kept great state, and had his chaplain, and goldsmith, and 
other servants, whom he never paid. The “ fidalgo pobre,” 
generally a lady-killer and fortune-hunter to boot, with 
his arrant conceit, senseless ambitions, and childish love 
of display, may be described as the typical Portuguese 
figure; he appears in the theatre of each succeeding 
century, and few are the dramatists who fail to include 
him among their characters. In the present piece, a poor 
hard-working muleteer, and a jolly fellow, is employed for 
several days in transporting the young swell’s diminutive 
baggage from a distant part of the country to Lisbon, and 
confiding in the good faith of his employer, who has sworn 
by his beard to pay him his due, he had made no arrange- 
ment as to terms. On the road he meets with a fellow- 
muleteer and friend, whereupon there ensues a lively 
dialogue, racy of the soil, which suffices of itself to com- 
mend the play. Arrived at his journey’s end, and having 
delivered up his burden, our muleteer wishes to return 
home, but when he asks for his wages he is refused pay- 
ment until the account he presents has been examined 
by an equerry, who happens to be in France at the time. 
And he is not the only sufferer by the fidalgo’s dishonesty, 
for the latter’s retainers, on demanding their salaries, are 
either put off with promises of interest at Court, or stuffed 
with empty compliments, and leave their lord’s presence 
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empty handed. The luckless chaplain, whose aim in life 
is a bishopric, has, for the time being, to perform such 
menial offices as buying provisions and taking care of the 
negroes in the kitchen and the cats, and cleaning shoes, 
while he is condemned to sleep on the bare floor without 
a pillow to his head, and for all his service he has received 
but 100 reis (5d.) in three years. 

The year 1527 produced no less than six plays, of which 
five were put on the stage. 

The Auto entitled a “Brief Summary of the History 
of God,” which it is conjectured from a rubric was 
performed in the presence of the people as well as before 
the Court, really consists of certain episodes in the history 
of man from the Fall until the death of Christ and His 
descent into Limbo to free the saints of the Old Law. The 
powers of evil are represented by Lucifer, who is dubbed 
President of Hell; Belial, Intendant of his Court, and 
Satan, Gentleman of his Council. This distribution of 
offices will be familiar to students of the old French drama. 

The ‘“ Dialogue on the Resurrection,’ which forms a 
sequel to the preceding, is sustained by three Jewish 
Rabbis and two Centurions, and the title indicates the 
subject of their parleying. After a long discussion they 
all agree that Christ is the Messiah, but, from regard to 
their worldly interests, they resolve to deny it and treat 
the report of the Resurrection as an imposture. 

The “Comedy on the Arms of the City of Coimbra” was 
written in honour of the City in question, and represented 
before King John III. during his stay there. Gil Vicente 
purports in this “ very simple and moral” play, as he calls 
it, to relate the history and explain the characteristics of 
the place and the best traits of its noble families, and 
despite the antiquarian nature of the subject, he contrives 
with rare art to make it most palatable reading, and inserts 
here and there some lovely lyrics. 
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The tragi-comedy of the “ Estrella Mountains,” likewise 
played at Coimbra, is a comic pastoral, just as the “ History 
of God” is a religious drama. It treats of rustic loves, and 
introduces a jolly hermit, who sighs to establish himself 
in a desert c* ‘*ndant bread and wine, with a fountain 
near, and contemplation far away. At the finish the 
shepherds arrange themselves for a dance, singing, to an 
organ accompaniment, a song similar in theme and form 
to some in the thirteenth century Cancioneiro da Vati- 
cana, another instance of how Gil Vicente drew from 
traditional sources.* 

The “Ship of Love” is a most facetious piece, abounding 
in quaint conceits and lively turns, and full of lyrical grace. 
A prince of Normandy, in search of lady Fame, comes to 
Lisbon, and asks the loan of the ship which forms part of 
the city arms, but, failing to obtain this, he determines to 
build him a “Ship of Love” by Tagus’ side, and forthwith 
sets to work. This gives the poet occasion for the display 
of some striking imagery: Fidelity is the vessel’s main- 
mast, Hope the mainsail, Beauty the topsail, Memory the 
foresail, Cupid is its captain, the Prince’s passion the sea, 
and his eyes the mariners.; The ship now comes on the 
stage, as big as a barge, provided with everything useful 
for a voyage, and the nobles in the Prince’s retinue pro- 
ceed to caulk her, to the sound of a maritime song, which 
done, all who seek happiness are invited to enter, and 
thereupon, among others, a friar whom love has driven 
mad, two lords, an amorous old gentleman, and a negro 
from Benin, who talks pigeon Portuguese, become passen- 





*“The Auto of Lusitania” likewise contains a song of the same date, commencing 
“Donde vindes filha, Branca ecolorida,” ete. Gil Vicente cites a large number of popular 
romances and serranilhas which have disappeared from the national folk-lore, and are 
now only known by the titles and opening lines which he supplies. 


+ Cf. “The Forge of Love,” at the commencement of which a similar imagery is 
ndulged in, a castle in all its parts being described as illustrative of Queen Catherine. 
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gers. When all are on board, they begin a “salve,” or 
hymn, of the kind customary with sailors starting on a 
voyage, in which the old man sings like an old man, the 
negro like a negro, and the other passengers reply in a 
quartet, to the sound of an organ, and so the ship sails 
away. 

The “ Auto of the Fair,” in which twenty-two characters 
appear, is one long indictment of contemporary society, 
drawn up from the standpoint of the practical Christian. 
The lives of the Popes, and the abuses of their Court, the 
misdeeds of the clergy, both secular and regular, and of the 
laity no less—all these are condemned by Gil Vicente in his 
richest vein of satire, and he uses the Devil to express the 
sentiments of the best Catholics of the time, who felt 
keenly the need of a reformation within the bosom of the 
Church. First, Mercury enters, and, after explaining the 
use of astrology in a mocking tone, with intent to ridicule 
divination by the stars and the twelve signs, a form of 
charlatanism then in vogue, he proclaims a fair or festival 
of grace in honour of the Blessed Virgin. Time, one of 
the salesmen, enters and sets up his stall, which he covers 
with various wares, such as justice, truth, and the fear of 
God, “ now lost in every kingdom,” for which he desires to 
find customers. Next a Seraph comes, as a crier, and 
invites churches, monasteries, and pastors of souls to the 
fair, while drowsy Popes are exhorted to change their 
garments, and remember the lives of their holy prede- 
cessors, and princes are adjured to beware of the anger of 
the Almighty. At this moment a rival salesman, the 
Devil, enters like a pedlar, and puts up an opposition stall 
and boasts of his customers, which include laymen and 
clerics wishful to obtain wiles for evil living, or hypocrisy 
wherewith to get them bishoprics, and sweet nuns desirous 
of leaving their convents, and he relates with pride the 
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number of his clients among the rich and powerful. Mercury 
now announces the arrival of Rome as a buyer, on which 
the Devil hastens to get his wares in order, with the sly 
remark, “I know her method of buying and selling.” She 
complains that her friends have turned against her, and 
desires to purchase peace, truth, and faith, but the Devil 
replies that truth is out of fashion and worth little, so he 
offers to sell her twenty-three thousand lies, new and 
subtle, but Rome has learnt by experience, and will no 
more exchange her virtues for the Devil’s merchandise as 
in the past. She then turns to the booth presided over by 
Mercury and Time, and offers them her privileged 
churches and indulgences, adding, “Sell me the peace of 
Heaven since I have the power here below,” but Mercury 
refuses to give this in exchange for jubilees, declaring that 
Rome absolves the whole world, and never thinks of her 
own sins, and his last counsel to her is that she must amend 
her life or she will be lost. The next arrivals at the fair 
are two farmers, one of whom is anxious to sell his wife 
who is a regular shrew, while the other complains that his 
wife has no spirit, and that therefore he will gladly ex- 
change her for his friend’s better half. Meanwhile the 
two wives are seen coming, and the husbands conceal them- 
selves and overhear the shrew denouncing her helpmate 
in no measured terms, with the result that the man who 
admires a woman of courage will not conclude the bargain, 
fearing that this lady will be too much even for him. 
Several youths and maidens then come from the mountains 
with baskets of rural produce for sale, but are disappointed 
like the two good wives when they learn the nature of the 
fair. The girls will not buy virtues, for these bring neither 
bread nor husbands, the only requisites for securing which 
are good looks and money. The play concludes with 
a dance and a hymn to the Blessed Virgin. 
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The next two years produced nothing, but in 1530 the 
“Triumph of Winter,” a tragi-comedy in two parts, was 
put on the stage. Gil Vicente himself speaks the Prologue, 
and laments the merry days of old Portugal, comparing 
them with the present sadness—hence the title bestowed 
on the piece—and he quotes the Portuguese equivalent of 
“the house that Jack built.” The chief purport of the 
play is perhaps to condemn, by illustrating the results, 
the employment of unskilful pilots and ignorant and stupid 
seamen on the Indian route, which led to the loss of so 
many great galleons and valuable lives. Here, as else- 
where, the dramatist voices the general feeling and acts as 
the mouthpiece of public opinion, which, if it existed at 
all in the modern sense, had no means of expression. His 
characters talk sound sense in simple straightforward 
language, and his merit is that he chooses subjects for 
dramatic treatment from the life of the day—witness the 
present occasion, when he produces a fine and realistic 
seascape, a ship in a storm on the stage—and invests 
them with palpitating interest, which we who read his 
dramas feel, if in a less degree than those who saw them 
acted. The second part of the play treats of the Triumph 
of Summer, and contains some pretty lyrics, and a 
touching because so truthful a description of a woman’s 
“saudade” or longing regret for her absent love, and 
towards the end there takes place a song and dance 
between four youths and the same number of maidens in 
praise of St. John the Baptist, the patron of lovers and 
favourite Saint of the Portuguese peasantry. 

The “ Auto of Lusitania,” dated 1532, is made up of an 
Introduction portraying vividly enough the household of 
a poor Jewish tailor, in which reference is made to the 
dances exacted from members of the race as a sort of 
feudal service, and the Farce proper, which consists of a 
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eulogy of the Portuguese nation and a satire, intermingled 
with sententious moralisings, on mankind in general, in 
which is included an exceedingly witty dialogue between 
All the World, dressed as a rich merchant, and Nobody, in 
the guise of a pauper. 

The year 1533 saw the performance of three plays, “The 
Pilgrimage of the Aggrieved,” “ Amadis de Gaula,” and “ D. 
Duardos.” The first, as its rubric declares, is a satire on 
ambitious and discontented priests and laymen. Sitting 
to hear the complaining parties is Father Palace—a mere- 
tricious courtier-parson, who enters in cloak and habit, 
with velvet bonnet and gloves and gilded sword, making 
the gestures of a very pretty courtier; he declares him- 
self to be the very “temple of the god of love,” and boasts 
that “envy and intrigue are his Psalms of David.” Before 
him there comes first a villein, mightily discontented 
with his lot, who inveighs against the weather and the 
crops, and would make his son, who is quite ignorant of 
the alphabet, a priest, not from pious motives, but that he 
may thus lead an easier and pleasanter life—then two 
love-sick noblemen who serve cruel and disdainful ladies— 
a fishwife, whose niece has been deceived by a man who 
pretended to be of the King’s Household—a farmer who 
complains that his Carthusian landlords, with all their holy 
lives, have distrained even his pillows for rent—and two 
nuns who have left their convent from distaste for its 
strictness, 

One of the last to appear is a certain Brother Narcissus, 
who has tried many tricks to obtain a bishopric, out of the 
revenues of which he meant to keep horses, falcons, and a 
retinue of servants, and not having secured it he proceeds 
to compare occupants of the episcopal bench unfavourably 
with himself—“I cannot think,” he says, “how mitres can be 
placed on asses’ heads.” But the palace is “a great sea, with 
25 
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a host of fishermen,” and in the end the aggrieved ones, 
finding no means of bettering their condition, resign 
themselves to their respective fates, and so this last tragi- 
comedy concludes with a dance and very pretty old-time 
song in honour of the Infant, D. Philip, to celebrate whose 
birth it was produced. 

“DP. Duardos” is a happy dramatisation of the 
“ Palmerim de Oliva,” in which the spirit of the old 
Romance is admirably preserved, and it celebrates the 
love of D. Duardos, Prince of England, and Flerida, 
daughter of Palmerim, Emperor of Constantinople. The 
tragi-comedy, notes Quillinan, is remarkable for fluency of 
diction and for earnest romantic love, expressed with 
unaffected pathos and fine delicacy of sentiment. It con- 
tains some lovely lyrics, especially two soliloquies of the 
hero on his mistress, and a pretty speech of his, full of 
quaint paradoxes, describing the effects produced on him 
by love, as well as a paraphrase of the old song, “It was in 
the month of April,” etc. 

The “Amadis of Gaul” is, of course, derived from the 
book of that name, which was the most renowned of all 
medieval romances of chivalry, and composed by the hand 
of a Portuguese. It is a mere sketch, but the sketch of a 
master. Want of space forbids a detailed description of 
the piece, but attention should be called to the perky dwarf 
of Amadis, who provides much amusement, as also to the 
introduction of a good hermit, who forms a complement to 
the good priest portrayed by the poet in the “Old Man of 
the Garden.” 


We are now nearing the end of Gil Vicente’s dramatic 
career, for three plays alone remain to be mentioned. 

The “ Auto of Mofina Mendes,” dated 1534, whose 
heroine, a madcap shepherdess, contrives to lose her 
master’s flock, is nothing else than a Mystery in the old 
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style, dealing with the Annunciation and Birth of Christ ; 
by the way, it ridicules the authority of the classics, and 
mocks at those endless distinctions without real differences 
in which the later medieval philosophy took delight. 

The “ Auto of the Canaanite Woman,” written at the 
request of the Abbess of Odivellas, belongs to the same class 
as the preceding, and calls for no special mention. 

Last comes the mirthful comedy entitled the ‘“‘ Garden 
of Deceptions.” At the beginning enters a Philosopher 
conversing with a Parvo, or droll servant, who is tied to 
his foot as a punishment for his rashness in having con- 
demned tyranny, and this suggests to Quillinan the author's 
genius cramped by the necessity of furnishing foolish 
mummeries for the amusement of the Court, though he 
had proved himself capable of better things. The first 
deception is practised on a merchant who is cheated out of 
a large sum of money by a young squire disguised as a 
widow, whom he thought to swindle. The author of the 
second is no less a person than Cupid, who has fallen in 
love with Grata Celia, daughter of the King of Thessaly, 
but in the end the deceiver is himself deceived, and the 
young lady marries a Prince of Greece. The third and 
funniest deception, to quote Quillinan, is that played by a 
servant girl on a corrupt old Judge who pays court to her. 
She admits him into her mistress’s house one night, when, 
as she alleges, she has to sit up and prepare for baking ; 
then she makes him sift meal and knead dough, and while 
the dignitary of the law is performing this uncongenial 
task, she steps out and brings in her mistress. The Judge, 
thus exposed, decamps as fast as he can, still wearing the 
white apron which the girl had made him put on, and 
leaves his robes, hat, and gloves, which she had made him 
take off. The mother-wit of the girl and the doting folly 


of her dupe are contrasted with comic effect, and the whole - 


scene is, perhaps, the best in Gil Vicente’s repertoire. 
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This was the last of Gil Vicente’s plays. It seems that 
in this same year he went into retirement, and spent the 
evening of his life at the Quinta do Mosteiro de Matacies, 
in the district of Torres Vedras, which had been given him 
by D. Manoel before 1513, and, perhaps, on his marriage. 
He died at the close of 1540, having outlived his wife 
seven or eight years, and was buried by her side in the 
cloister of St. Francis at Santarem, and the epitaph on his 
tomb, which he himself composed, ran as follows :— 


Here, reposing from the strife 
And the weariness of life, 

In this dwelling I abide 

What the Judgment shall decide. 
Askest thou what I was once ? 
Ponder well then my response. 


Mortal I was once like thee, 
Such as I am thou shalt be. 
And as all to this must come, 
Reader, take my counsel home ; 
Look on me as in a glass, 

Look into thyself and pass. 


A considerable space has been allotted to Gil Vicente, 
because of his position as the first Portuguese playwright, 
and the foremost in several respects until the appearance of 
Garrett, and because he is only a name in England. Among 
the medizval dramatists, to whom he belongs in spirit if 
not in time, he holds the highest place, while he is also one 
of the earliest of the moderns. This may appear a paradox, 
but it means to say that while many characteristics of his 
work, its deep and simple faith no less than its pungent 
sarcasm, appertain to the former period, a large portion 
again is impregnated by the new ideas that arose or took 
shape with the Renaissance and the Reformation. The 
language of the plays well illustrates the intermediate 
position of their author, being at times obscure and uncul- 
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tivated to a degree, but far more often smooth, and even 
delicately beautiful, especially in the lyrical passages which 
are interspersed throughout, for Gil Vicente was an excel- 
lent lyric poet. This may readily be explained, for at the 
time he wrote, the Portuguese tongue was in a state of 
transition, and the first grammar only appeared in the year 
of his death.* It should be added that this want of fixity 
is noticeable in most of the plays, several forms of 
the same word being commonly used. If the language 
of Gil Vicente be compared with that of Camoens in his 
youthful attempts, the superiority of the latter seems 
immeasurable, and one is tempted to believe that a 
century has elapsed between the writers instead of their 
being contemporaries; but it must be borne in mind that 
the Middle Ages, whose representative the dramatist was, 
had not inherited beauty of form from Greece or Rome, 
while the epic poet was a child of the Renaissance. A 
consideration of individual words in the plays might only 
serve to strengthen the opinion, for Gil Vicente employs 
several that are found in no other author, and many that 
appear to have entirely disappeared from the literary 
language shortly after his death, so that their meaning 
can ever and anon only be guessed at; and this is only 
one of the many difficulties which a student desirous of 
understanding and appreciating his dramatic works has to 
confront. His antique and popular phraseology, and his 
constant allusions to passing events and local customs, 
have done much to prevent his merits being duly 
recognised and his rightful position in European litera- 
ture being allotted him.t Though he doubtless knew them, 








* It should be mentioned that Gil Vicente is cited as a grammatical authority by 
both Fern4o de Oliveira and Jo&o de Barros. 


t+ A critical edition of the complete works of Gil Vicente is urgently needed. The 
monumental edition of the poetry of 84 de Miranda, by D. Carolina Michaélis de 
Vasconcellos, might well serve as a standard for any future editor of the old dramatist. 
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he never attempted to imitate the products of the classical 
theatre which were exciting the attention and capturing 
the admiration of all Europe at the time he wrote his 
Autos. Other Portuguese dramatists, more ambitious, 
undertook the task, but, as a rule, they succeeded in 
producing at most a pallid reflection of the models they set 
out to copy, and whose best features they would fain 
assimilate. Gil Vicente, to the credit of his common 
sense, withstood the fashion, for such it was, being too 
well aware of his own limitations. He remained faithful 
to the Spanish or Old School (Eschola Velha) which 
produced the Cancioneiro de Resende, and had in him, as 
well as in Christovio Falcio and Bernardim Ribeiro, its 
foremost exponents; and his use of the redondilha verse, 
his religious hymns and historical romances, give evidence 
that, though he lived on the threshold of the new age in 
Portuguese literature which was ushered in by Sa de 
Miranda on his return from Italy in 1527, he yet clung to 
the forms and to the spirit of the old. Almeida-Garrett, 
the restorer of the Portuguese theatre in this present 
century, and the introducer of the Romantic movement 
into Portugal, has happily summed up the chief qualities 
of Gil Vicente’s writings in the following sentence :—“ The 
least known of our popular Portuguese poets, and the real 
founder of the Portuguese theatre, Gil Vicente, was not 
only a comic poet as is commonly but ignorantly supposed, 
because few take pains to read him attentively and study 
in him, as they ought, the language, customs, style, colour, 
and national tone of the age; no other Portuguese writer 
reflects these so faithfully, so characteristically, and so 
sincerely.” 

The dramatic genius of Gil Vicente, says Bouterwek, is 
equally manifest in his power of invention, and in the 
natural turn and facility of his imitative talent. Even the 
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rudest of his dramas are tinged with abundance of poetic 
feeling. It is true that they exhibit nothing of the perfec- 
tion of dramatic poetry, and no trace of an endeavour to 
attain classic excellence recalls the spirit of the sixteenth 
century, for his was a deeply poetical nature that disdained 
all cultivation But if the invention and execution of the 
Autos be often rude, the characters are transparently 
natural, and their language, especially that which Gil 
Vicente puts into the mouths of his shepherds, is true to 
life. He is always at home among the peasantry, and he 
does not turn them into courtiers, though he is fond of 
bringing them to Court.* Looking only at the comic 
strength, of which his plays give abundant evidence, Gil 
Vicente might be, as he has often been, named a second 
Plautus, in spite of the fact that neither in spirit nor in 
form can his farces, certainly his most important works, 
be ranked in the same class with the regular comedies of 
the old Roman. These farces, divided as a rule into 
neither acts or scenes, consist of dramatic conceptions of 
characters and events borrowed from real life and rapidly 
sketched by a glowing fancy with genuine comic feeling, 
and both plot and intrigue are of minor inportance. Of 
the total number, Ignez Pereira is distinguished by the 
most noteworthy plot and the greatest stretch of dramatic 
talent; while of the plays asa whole it may at least be 
said that if they never attain to perfect art, they possess 
the supreme gift of life. 

The theatre of Gil Vicente is in reality the life of the 
people written for the palace. In it appear all the 
medieval customs, the superstitions, the proverbs, the 
games, the songs, the romances, the dances; and it in- 
cludes every type—the procuress, the witch, the Jewish 





* The types in the Autos, says Dr. Braga, are nearly always drawn from the province 
of Beira, the purest centre of the Portuguese language and traditions. 
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marriage-broker, the gipsy, the unchaste friar, the astrologer, 
the scholastic pedant, the poor nobleman, the hermit, the 
“ratinho,” the ignorant doctor, the negro, and the unjust 
Judge—all described with a licence which yet appears to 
have given no offence to the ears of the ladies of the 
Court. The strangest and most varied characters come 
together on the vast stage of Gil Vicente, for besides those 
drawn from the life of the time which have already been 
enumerated, there appear personages from the Old and 
New Testament, allegorical figures like Faith, the Four 
Elements, the Pagan Deities, Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church, the whole hierarchy of devils, and lastly, the 
heroes of the medizval romances dealing with persons and 
events in Greek and Roman History. The poet was a 
moralist no less than an artist, and if not a great dramatist, 
he may certainly be styled a commanding literary figure. 
Endowed by nature with considerable powers of analysis 
and an acute observation, he possessed the felicity of phrase 
which was by no means free from grossness, for the age of 
taste had not dawned in Portugal when he began to write, and 
he never underwent the influence of the classical revival, 
His creations as a rule pass beyond the stage of mere 
types to become individual representative figures of all 
kinds and degrees, and his writings show that a large 
experience of mankind and much common sense dis- 
tinguished their author. If his invective is at times 
impassioned and his criticism stinging, they are rarely 
bitter, and what little we know of his career tends to 
prove that he possessed no less heart than head. 

The reader of Gil Vicente is surprised at the extraordi- 
nary liberty he allows himself in attacking the abuse of 
those in authority, and considering that his plays were 
nearly all represented before the Court, and that the 
objects of his satire must have been present and heard their 
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malpractices ridiculed or condemned in the plainest lan- 
guage, the only conclusion possible is that a greater freedom 
of speech existed in those days than now, a freedom it 
must be confessed that degenerated into licence and was 
curbed before long. The assaults of Luther and Calvin 
on the unity of the Church, and the possible advent of the 
new doctrines from Germany, brought about a deplorable 
but natural reaction, since it was felt that at all costs the 
Catholic faith must be preserved, so it happened that the 
year 1536, which saw the last play of Gil Vicente, also 
marked the definite establishment of the Inquisition, a 
tribunal destined to seek out and punish heresy. There- 
fore the Protestant Reformation is indirectly responsible 
for the retrograde movement that followed in the 
Peninsula, for the rigorous and emasculating censorship of 
the Index, that considerably restricted, if it did not 
destroy, the jberty of the Press, as well as for the Inquisi- 
tion, with its unjust procedure and cruel penalties, which, 
however, it must in fairness be said, did not exceed in 
severity what prisoners were compelled to suffer elsewhere, 
and particularly in England, for offences of a similar 
nature. 

But even the recognised liberty of criticism that distin- 
guished the country and age seems hardly enough of itself 
to account for Gil Vicente’s daring. Dr. Braga contends 
that his low status as an actor rendered him irresponsible, 
and enabled him to satirise clergy and laity as the humour 
took him, for he was thought too little of to be feared, but 
that he was far removed from being a jester or Court fool, 
as this view would seem to imply, is abundantly clear from 
his energetic action in favour of the New Christians at 
Santarem, which has been already referred to. 

Perhaps the true explanation of this apparent enigma 
lies in the protection he received from the old Queen 
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Leonor and the two monarchs for whose distraction he 
composed his Autos, and to whose ideas he gave expression. 
He was for them a “censor morum,” hence the support 
they rendered him. Again the fact, as stated above, that 
he had been Master of Rhetoric to John III. before he 
ascended the throne, must not be lost sight of in this con- 
nection ; for respect, if not some degree of admiration, may 
well have urged that king to allow his former tutor a con- 
siderable latitude of speech, as well as to shield him from 
his enemies and rivals. But Gil Vicente was no less 
prudent than daring. and he more than once made use 
of allegory against those persons whose lofty positions 
made it dangerous to assail directly ; and he ofttimes 
employed the Devil to rebuke the misdeeds of his audience, 
no doubt to the secret chagrin of those attacked and amid 
the laughter of the rest. Indeed, some of the wittiest 
parts and subtlest arguments in the plays are assigned to 
Satan. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that his 
satire was directed solely against the rich and powerful, 
He was an impartial judge, and saw the faults no less than 
the virtues of the lower orders; but he passed lightly over 
the former, out of consideration for the hardship of their 
lives and the oppression they underwent at the hands of 
their masters. His attacks on the clergy, which culminate 
in the “ Auto of the Fair,” where even the Court of Rome 
is not spared, were probably welcomed by the King, whose 
zeal for a reformation in the Church was well known, and 
the feud between the Holy See and Portugal that existed 
al the time of the performance of this play sufficiently 
accounts for the licence of language indulged in and per- 
mitted. But the very freedom which Gil Vicente employed: 
unchecked, in attacking ecclesiastical abuses at the Court 
of the most Catholic of Kings, implied no hostility to the 
Church itself, either on the part of the writer or his 
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listeners ; and the ridicule cast on its less worthy ministers 
meant no disrespect to religion. Men laughed, but none 
the less believed and feared in those days. It is curious to 
note that some of the very Autos which trespass most 
against good taste and even decorum, were written “ for 
devotion,” ill-calculated as they seem to produce such 
a result. At this point the question naturally arises— 
What foundation existed for the censures so liberally 
bestowed by Gil Vicente on both ecclesiastical and lay 
folk ? for it is a well-known rule that a satirist is not to be 
taken ‘‘au pied de la lettre.” It must be confessed that 
the ignorance and immorality of the lower clergy at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century was as great as 
their numbers were excessive; and this can hardly be 
wondered at, seeing how a multitude of laymen took orders 
solely to escape from the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, 
and to enable them to lead a wild or loose life with greater 
impunity. But it must not be inferred that the clergy 
were worse in this respect than other classes of the people, 
for the very reverse would seem to be the truth. The 
century in question witnessed a general lowering of the 
standard of morals, and the cause must be sought, first of 
all, in the navigations and conquests which exposed the 
Portuguese to contact with every form of Oriental vice. 
The Belgian traveller Cleynarts notices the prevailing 
laxity, and remarks:—‘“ Venus might be called public 
throughout Spain, but especially in Portugal, as aforetime 
in Thebes.” Again, the number of slaves who had been 
carried off to Lisbon from the African coast did much to 
bring about this reproach, and the plays of Gil Vicente 
contain several blacks among their characters. These 
men were obliged to profess Christianity, and to photo- 
graph the result of this policy and ridicule these half- 
hearted converts, the poet puts into the mouth of one of 
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them a Pater Noster and Ave Maria, absurdly bungled 
and rendered unintelligible. From this system of slavery 
there arose that inertia and indigence among the Portu- 
guese themselves which is typified in the poor nobleman 
(fidalgo pobre) who fasted at home that he might make a 
display out of doors. Some men of small means kept as 
many as eight servants, according to the testimony of 
Cleynarts’ letters. 

The influence of Gil Vicente was not confined to 
Portugal, where he founded a school, the most famous 
member of which was Luiz de Camoens, but it exvended 
throughout the Peninsula and beyond. His European 
reputation, which induced Erasmus to learn Portuguese 
solely that he might read the plays, probably dated from 
1514, the year of the splendid embassy of Tristaéo da Cunha 
who bore to Leo X. the tribute of the East as a gift from 
Dom Manoel. Starting from Rome, then one of the in- 
tellectual centres of Europe, Gil Vicente’s fame could 
hardly fail to spread. The “Auto of Lusitania” was 
played in Brussels in 1532, during the celebration 
organised by the Portuguese Ambassador in honour of the 
birth of the infant Dom Manoel, and the humanist André 
de Resende has left a long description in verse of these 
festivities, telling incidentally how Gil Vicente, whom he 
knew personally, was an actor no less than an‘author. It 
was possibly on this occasion that Erasmus came to hear 
of him, if not earlier, through a mutual friend, Damiao de 
Goes, the notable critic and historian, or else the Portu- 
guese Jews, many of whom sought refuge in Holland after 
their expulsion from their own country, may well have 
spread a knowledge of the witty Court dramatist who 
had proved himself a true friend to their race. But Gil 
Vicente not only founded the theatre in Portugal, for he 
was in more senses than one the father of the rich Spanish 
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drama which in the hands of Calderon and Lope de Vega 
astonished the world by its majesty, wealth, and variety, 
and his dramatisation of the mysteries of the Catholic faith 
gave the playwrights of the neighbouring country the first 
idea of this sort of composition. Many of his plays were 
published separately in “‘Folha Volante” and acted in Spain, 
while for the performance of others, eg., the “ Amadis,”* 
manuscript copies were used; and Ticknor relates that 
the “Auto of the Faith” was performed at a Corpus 
Christi procession at Madrid in Calderon’s time, while it 
seems evident that the versatile Lope borrowed the idea of 
his “Viaje del Alma,” or “Soul’s Journey,” from the 
trilogy of the Barcas. All this. however, took place much 
later on, and for a long time Spanish dramatists, ever loth 
to learn from their neighbours, failed to take to heart the 
lessons taught by Gil Vicente, since Cervantes declares 
that when he began to write for the theatre he found it as 
innocent of knowledge of the world as a puppy nine days 
old. Finally, in the opinion of the coldly critical Bou- 
terwek, Gil Vicente would have been the Portuguese Lope 
de Vega, if not something even superior, had he been born 
half a century later, and been as much indebted to his age 
as the Spanish dramatist was to that in which he flourished. 


* This play was forbidden by the Spanish Index of 1549, though it was not printed 
in Portugal until 1562 in his collected works, and not separately until 1586. As it was 
never printed in Spain, the prohibition must have related to its representation, and this 
can only have taken place by means of manuscript copies. 














SONNET. 
THE SILENT LAND. 
BY TINSLEY PRATT. 


S rolls the tide along the weedy shore, 

At morn and eve, obedient to the moon, 
So doth mine eye behold, at summer’s noon, 
The bright sun overhead full radiance pour 
Athwart the realms of earth: thus, evermore, 
Until the end of Time, or late, or soon, 
Shall Nature still move on, nor taste the boon 
That comes of Peace at length—Ah, me! what store 
Of hope doth dwell within that future day, 
When I into the silent land shall pass, 
And the red hands of Death do clutch their prey ; 
To tread no more upon the dewy grass, 
Or, with these eyes, behold the morning grey 
Wake hedgerows to the snowy blooms of May! 
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